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THE   FLYING   SOUD. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


THE  world's  opinion  OF  THE  TENDER  PASSION. 


Cadwallo  Castle  was  one  of  those  charm- 
ing places,  not  very  common  anywhere,  but 
more  so  in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 
The  externals  of  pleasure  were  there  in 
great  abundance  :  parks,  lawns,  shrubberies, 
groves,  cascades,  fountains,  and  conserva- 
tories. They  appeared  almost  endless,  and 
the  resources  of  the  proprietor  seemed  so 
inexhaustible,    that    if    another    mountain 
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were  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  you 
would  liave  felt  inclined  to  order  it.  Tliey 
liad  done  so  by  many  of  the  largest  trees, 
and  the  grand  waterfall  was  as  artificial  as 
the  crimson  and  white  velvet  curtains  in 
the  state  apartments. 

It  had  two  pleasures  quite  apart  from 
these,  and  one  of  the  chief  ones  was  the 
consciousness  that  you  might  do  exactly  as 
you  liked. 

There  were  hacks  to  ride,  carriages  to 
drive,  billiard  balls  to  knock  about,  cigars 
to  be  smoked,  and  a  room  to  do  it  in. 
Eating  and  drinking  at  all  hours,  and  of  the 
very  best.  Pictures  to  look  at,  and  books 
to  read. 

One  restriction  only  was  placed  upon 
you:  you  were  expected  to  dine  with  the 
duke  and  his  guests  at  eight  o'clock,  and  to 
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enliven  tlie  company  afterwards  by  doing 
something  more  lively  than  going  to  bed. 
The  duke  was  too  well-bred  a  man  to  allow 
you  to  be  made  uncomfortable  in  his  house, 
but  he  had  a  decided  notion  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  and  did  not  Hke  square  pegs  in 
round  holes.  You  were  expected  to  enjoy 
life  as  he  and  his  friends  enjoyed  it,  and 
after  the  retirement  of  the  duchess  and  the 
ladies,  it  was  rather  trying  to  a  delicate  con- 
stitution. 

At  present  the  house  was  full.  His 
Grace  of  Cadwallo  was  finishing  a  very 
good  season,  and  as  he  had  still  a  dozen  or 
two  of  hunters  not  done  up  by  the  six  days 
a  week,  he  was  giving  a  series  of  mounts  to 
some  of  his  hard-riding  henchmen.  There 
was  also  a  goodly  sprinkUng  of  handsome 
ladies  scattered  about  the  castle,  who  rode 
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and  drove,  and  played  rubbers  and  sonatas, 
and  waltzed  witb  one  another's  lords,  or 
with  the  guardsmen  and  idlers  who  fill  up 
the  corners  in  such  houses  with  great  satis- 
faction to  themselves  and  the  women.  You 
were  not  obliged  to  gamble,  but  you  could 
not  play  at  whist  for  counters  at  Cadwallo 
Castle. 

Perhaps  a  more  popular  man  than  the 
duke — considering  the  levelling  tendencies 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live — can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  He  had  one  of  those  good- 
looking  English  faces,  not  very  strictly 
handsome,  full  of  good  humour  and  colour, 
with  flourishing  whiskers,  and  white  teeth. 
They  paid  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
he  always  ran  his  horses  to  win — an  odd 
feather  to  stick  in  a  gentleman's  cap ;  and 
that  as  long  as  he  had  money  he  was  the 
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most  liberal  of  men,  though  those  halcyon 
times  were  not  of  e very-day  occurrence. 

In  most  houses  or  families  there  is  an 
ami  de  la  maison,  who  does  an  immensity  of 
mischief;  who  is  always  cheerful  and  in- 
considerate ;  treading  on  everybody's  corns  ; 
detecting  everybody's  weak  points,  purvey- 
ing family  scandals,  sympathizing  with 
hypothetical  misfortunes,  and  enjoying 
much  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  other 
persons'  happiness  or  reputation.  The 
same  sort  of  person,  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, is  to  be  found  in  small  country  towns 
— generally  a  woman  of  some  consideration 
— whom  no  one  likes  to  offend,  though  no 
one  can  explain  why.  In  the  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  county  society,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  the  same  misfortune  to  be 
met  with.      What    provokes  me  much  is, 
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that  tliey  are  usually  smiling,  smirking 
women,  inclined  to  emhonjpoint — if  not  posi- 
tively stout — of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  anything  mischievous.  Yet  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  They 
are  wealthy,  highly  connected,  full  of  little 
soins  for  other  people,  which  cost  them 
nothing,  and  with  which  they  buy  a  great 
deal. 

One  of  these  women  was  at  the  duke's. 
Miss  Nisbett — not  a  woman  to  offend,  con- 
nected with  half  the  county,  marvellous  in 
good  works,  wealthy,  entertaining  largely, 
full  of  news,  and  a  mauvaise  langue. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Florence" — they  were  in 
the  conservatory,  after  breakfast,  the  gentle- 
men being  away — "  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority.  "Why  is  he  not  here,  with  his 
mother  ?'' 
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"There  may  be  hundreds  of  reasons. 
Perha^^s  he's  hunting  elsewhere,  or  gone  to 
Newmarket,"  replied  Lady  Florence,  colour- 
ing a  little  as  she  spoke. 

"Ah!    there  it  is.     Newmarket.     Why 
is  Lord  Woodbie  at  Newmarket  ?   Why,  my 
dear,  the  woman  is  a  Newmarket  woman ; 
a  trainer's  niece  or  daughter — some  relation 
to  some  blackleg  or  other."      The    reason 
why  Miss  Nisbett  had  selected  Lady  Mo- 
rence   as   her  victim,  was  a  supposed  par- 
tiality   on    her    part    for   Lord  Woodbie. 
"But   here's  the  duchess.     Now,  duchess, 
tell  me,  for  I  feel  so  sorry  for  dear  Lady 
Woodbie ;  what  is  this  all  about  ?     Wood- 
bie's  engagement,  you  know.     Such  a  nice 
fellow  as  he  to  throw  himself  away."     But 
the  duchess  protested  her  ignorance  of  the 
whole  affair.     "  Then,  perhaps,  it's  nothing. 
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after  all.  I  only  heard  it  casually  at 
Venom  Grange  tlie  other  day ;  that  amus- 
ing creature  Glenlivat  was  there,  imitating 
the  lady's  provincialisms ;  and  the  new  man 
from  Nobbley,  old  Colonel  Meredith's  heir, 
took  dear  Lord  Woodbie's  part,  and  vowed 
the  affection  was  quite  Platonic.  I'm  not  a 
believer  in  Platonic  affections." 

"  Nor  I,  in  the  present  case,  certainly," 
said  her  Grace  of  Cadwallo,  somewhat  dis- 
comfiting Miss  Nisbett,  who,  however,  had 
gained  her  point  in  making  Lady  Florence 
a  little  uncomfortable,  and  in  assuring  her- 
self that  Lady  TVoodbie  was  certain  to  hear 
the  good  news  before  many  hours.  And  so 
she  did,  and  being  a  good  mother,  became 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  story  from  some  of 
the  men,  not  knowing  how  much  of  Miss 
Nisbett's  story  was  credible.     So  she  lay  in 
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wait  for  tlie  duke  on  his  return  from 
hunting,  and  took  a  little  turn  with  him  in 
the  garden.  Whether  he  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  in  being  home  early,  or  not,  on 
that  day,  I  cannot  tell. 

"Now,  Cadwallo,"  said  the  widowed 
countess,  keeping  her  crinoline  with  diffi- 
culty free  from  the  duke's  spurs,  as  he 
sauntered  by  her  side  in  his  pink  and 
leathers,  "  What's  Cecil  been  doing  ?" 

"  Much  what  everybody  else  does,  I  pre- 
sume. Do  you  mean  anything  particular  ?" 
added  he,  seeing  his  sister-in-law's  anxiety. 

"  But  what  does  everybody  else  do  ?"  said 
the  lady. 

"  Well,  he  plays,  I  suppose ;  everybody 
plays.     I  do,  sometimes." 

Here  he  flicked  off  an  early  flower  with 
his  whip. 
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"  Oil,  it's  not  play ;  besides,  as  long  as  lie 
plays  with  yon " 

"  Bnt  lie  doesn't  play  with  me.  Is  it 
debt  ?  because  that  can't  be  very  bad  at  his 
time  of  life,  and  I  could  arrange  anything 
for  a  time." 

"  'No,  no,  Cadwallo ;  it's  not  that  I  care 
about  so  much  ;  but  there's  some  woman  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  Miss  Nisbett  heard 
it  all  at  Venom  Grange.  You  know,  she 
hears  everything." 

"  She  thinks  she  does,  and  invents  more. 
If  it's  only  old  Nisbett,  most  probably 
there's  nothing  in  it." 

"  But  she  says  Grlenlivat  knows  all  about 
it.  The  girl  is  connected  with  some  betting 
man, — some  Mulligan  or  Mullingar ;  a 
somebody  with  a  terrible  brogue.  She  says 
Woodbie  is  always  with  her." 
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"  ISTow  I  know  whom  you  mean.  Mulli- 
gan's niece.  A  very  likely  woman  to  make 
a  hole  in  a  soft  place." 

"  But  is  she  an  adventuress  ;  and  is  Cecil 
really  serious  in  his  attachment  to  her?" 
And  Lady  Woodbie  almost  wrung  her 
hands.  "  I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
make  him  happy,  but  a  mesalliance  is  too 
dreadful  to  think  of." 

"  Then  don't  think  of  it,  and  don't  let 
old  Nisbett  call  names.  She's  not  at  all  a 
proper  person  for  Woodbie  to  marry.  Her 
uncle  lives  by  his  wits,  and  his  livelihood  is 
a  good  one.  She  hasn't  a  shilling,  but  the 
girl  is  a  lady  of  good  family,  I  believe,  and 
as  handsome  as  an  angel.  I  believe  MulH- 
gan  makes  a  decoy  of  her ;  but  I  never 
heard  a  word  to  her  discredit.  StiU,  I 
don't  want  her  for  a  niece,  even  by  mar- 
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riage ;  and  you  can  get  a  better  daughter- 
in-law." 

"  He's  very  headstrong,  Cadwallo." 
"And  very  heartwhole,  Emily.     If  you 
want  to  know  who  she  is,  ask  Boppinton, 
he  knows  all  about  her ;   he's  coming  to- 
morrow." 

So  Lady  Woodbie  did  ask  Lord  Boppin- 
ton, and  he  was  tolerably  communicative. 
He  told  her  all  about  the  Hibernian  uncle 
and  his  pursuits  ;  he  thought  him  the  more 
dangerous  influence  of  the  two.  He  said 
she  was  well  spoken  of  in  Ireland  by  people 
who  knew  her  well.  She  is  very  handsome, 
visits  with  good  people,  is  clever  and  agree- 
able, and,  of  course,  would  be  as  delighted 
to  make  a  match  with  Woodbie,  as  Major 
Mulligan  would  be  to  borrow  a  portion  of 
the   first   year's  income.     Lord  Boppinton 
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thought  also  that  interference  bj  friends,  or 
even  bj  Cadwallo — the  head  of  the  house 
of  Woodbie  —  would  prove  injudicious. 
Write  to  him  yourself:  point  out  to  him 
that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  excite  serious 
sentiments  in  a  man  like  Cecil ;  he's  plenty 
of  pride,  and  if  you  can  make  him  see  her 
as  she  is — a  decoy  by  which  old  Major 
Mulligan  baits  his  waters,  and  that  he  is 
the  intended  prey,  you  may  save  him  much 
future  anxiety,  and  some  thousands  at  pre- 
sent. 

"  But  do  you  think  Cecil  is  really  very 
fond  of  her?" 

"  Fond  of  her,  my  dear  Lady  Woodbie  !" 
said  Lord  Boppinton,  sententiously,  "  did 
you  ever  know  an  undergraduate  fond  of 
anything  but  vingt-et-un,  and  mediaeval 
rituahsm?     No;  but  Mulligan  is  a  rascal, 
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and  she  is  a  lady,  and  lie  might  make  it 
difficult  for  Woodbie  to  detach  himself  from 
a  liason  of  the  kind,  excepting  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  Send  him  to  Vienna 
for  a  couple  of  months ;  I'll  get  him  at- 
tached at  once,  if  you  like." 

"  Poor  Cecil !" 

Lady  Woodbie  pressed  Lord  Boppinton's 
hand,  and  accepted  the  interference  in  his 
behalf. 


CHAPTEE    IL 

LORD    WOODBIE   TAKES    A   DIFFERENT    VIEW    OF 
THE    SAME. 

This  was  tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  tender 
passion  was  discussed  at  Cadwallo.  They 
were  all  very  good  people,  too  -,  that  is, 
very  good  husbands  and  wives,  but  they 
didn't  comprehend  that  peculiar  phrase  of 
love  which  induced  an  earl,  and  heir 
apparent  to  a  dukedom,  to  attach  himself 
to  a  sort  of  Irish  adventuress,  as  they  called 
her ;  a  Miss  Mulligan,  or  Latimer,  or 
Ladbrooke,  or  something  of  that  kind.     If 
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she  had  been  a  Lady  Mary,  now,  or  even  an 
Honourable,  or  somebody  that  had  a  sort  of 
living  acquaintance  with  the  great  world, 
they  would  have  tolerated  it.  But  none 
but  the  men  had  ever  seen  this  woman,  and 
they  appeared  to  know  almost  too  much  of 
her.  The  worst  part  of  it  was  that 
Boppinton,  who  had  estates  in  the  same 
county  as  Castle  Mulhgan,  evidently  re- 
garded her  as  a  sort  of  lady. 

"  It  was  very  awkward,"  as  Lady  Wood- 
bie  obser^^ed,  almost  sotto  voce;  "very 
awkward,  indeed.  What  a  comfort  it 
would  be  if  the  boy  would  but  marry." 

"But  not  that  terrible  Irish  woman, 
Lady  Woodbie,"  said  the  incorrigible 
Nisbett.  And,  having  rubbed  up  her 
friend,  as  usual,  the  wrong  way,  she  re- 
tired. 
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On  one  thing,  especially,  Lady  Woodbie 
(and  she  was  really  a  charming  person  in 
many  respects)  prided  herself.  She  believed 
her  great  forte  to  be  letter-writing.  Not 
that  I  would  have  the  reader  infer  that 
she  put  pen  to  paper  upon  every  trivial 
occasion ;  she  left  that  to  the  newly -finished 
schoolgirls  and  sentimental  division.  What 
she  meant  by  letter-writing  was  a  different 
thing  altogether.  It  was  a  clear,  concise 
epistle,  expressive  of  her  opinion,  in  plain 
language ;  and  as  it  was  onl}^  employed  upon 
certain  occasions,  it  served  as  an  outlet  to 
her  ladyship's  feelings,  when  a  task  worthy 
of  such  interposition  presented  itself.  The 
present  was  manifestly  such  an  one.  Hav- 
ing left  all  the  women  in  the  castle  settling 
the  programme  of  a  drive  to  some  show- 
place,  or  other,  she  retired  to  her  room,  and 
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placed  lierself  at  lier  desk,  wondering,  in 
tlie  mass  of  advice  wliich  slie  felt  it  her 
duty  to  give  to  Lord  Woodbie,  where  slie 
should  begin. 

On  one  thing  she  came  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion—  that  the  main"  subject  of  her 
letter  should  appear  last — it  should  be  the 
clencher. 

While  the  lady  collects  her  thoughts,  it 
is  worth  while  to  turn  back  to  Lord  Woodbie, 
and  see  what  use  he  was  making  of  his 
time. 

No  one  knows  the  value  of  promptness 
better  than  he  who  has  proposed  just  half 
an  hour  after  his  hated  rival  has  been 
accepted ;  and  Lord  Woodbie  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  lest  some  of  the  numerous 
admirers  of  the  lady  should  anticipate 
him. 
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His  life  was  not  tliat  of  an  anchorite  in 
any  respect.  He  was  always  gambling; 
and  liis  leading  purveyors  were  a  couple  of 
unjust  stewards.  Grindley  Groodge  sup- 
plied him  with  horses,  and  Mo.  Davis, 
■svith  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  two 
drove  a  thriving  trade  at  his  expense.  But 
his  principal  losses  were  at  Mulligan's, 
where  he  had  become  an  almost  daily  guest. 
The  Major  took  care  that  the  dinners  were 
good,  and  the  company  not  too  penetrat- 
ing ;  and  between  the  '44  claret,  and  the 
manual  dexterity  which  belonged  to  most 
of  the  party,  Lord  Woodbie  suffered  con- 
siderably. Having  but  little  luck  to  back, 
he  backed  his  want  of  it,  and  came  to  grief 
accordingly. 

But  there  was  always  at  Mulligan's  one 
satisfaction.     He  sat  by  his  divinity,  and 
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drank  in  happiness  to  wliich.  ttie  loss  of  a 
fortune  could  have  been  no  counterpoise. 
They  returned  to  their  pleasant  meetings 
in  Ireland,  and  both  were  glad  of  a  subject 
in  common  which  could  not  be  shared  by 
other  people.  Major  Mulligan,  too,  was 
the  most  considerate  of  hosts.  Whatever 
his  impatience  to  begin  his  work  of 
robbery,  be  it  at  billiards  or  cards,  he  was 
always  submissively  patient  to  Lord  Wood- 
bie's  inclination  for  his  niece's  society. 
How  many  mornings  he  passed  in  innocent 
conversation,  or  in  the  dolce  far  niente  of 
incipient  love-making,  which  must  have 
been  devoted  to  far  more  dangerous  occu- 
pations but  for  what  began  as  a  Platonic 
affection !  The  basis  of  two  thirds  of  the 
good  in  this  world  is  an  honourable  devo- 
tion to  woman. 
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But  tliis  could  not  go  on  for  ever.     The 
Major    could    not    always   be   out    in    tlie 
morning.      He   was    compelled   to    be    an 
occasional  witness  to  the  dalliance  of  the 
turtle    doves   in    his    own    drawing-room. 
Paternal  were  his  looks  upon  these   occa- 
sions; the  semblance  of    virtue   sat  nobly 
upon  him.     His    manner    and    appearance 
stood  the  test  of  this  electro-plating  well. 
He  really  was  in  no  hurry;  for,  like  the 
man  with  the  single  snipe,  though  he  liked 
the  excitement  of  shooting  at  him,  he  didn't 
want  to  kill  him.     The  Major  had  but  one 
niece,  and  she  was  very  useful  to  him ;  still, 
if  Woodbie  proposed,  who  was  she  to  say 
no  to  an  earldom    and   thirty  thousand  a 
year  ?     There  were  two  prospective  advan- 
tages  which    made    the    well-bred    ruffian 
most  anxious  to  catch  his  hare. 
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He  was  wary,  too,  as  well  as  anxious. 
"Surely  the  net  is  spread  in  vain  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird ;"  so  he  said  not  a  word 
to  Julia,  and  only  flattered  Lord  "Woodbie 
through  his  palate.  He  knew  his  niece 
too  well,  and  Woodbie  scarcely  well 
enough. 

The  morning  of  the  memorable  conver- 
sation at  Cadwallo  Castle  there  took  place 
a  still  more  memorable  one  in  Major 
Mulligan's  front  drawing-room — one  which 
astonished  the  principal  actors  in  the 
drama,  and  which  would  have  given  society 
a  refreshing  notion  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  adventuress. 

"  Ah !      Miss     Latimer ;      now      you're 
angry." 

The   speaker   was    Lord    Woodbie,  who 
was   sitting    near    the    lady,  and    bending 
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down  with  an  appearance  of  interest  in 
lier  answer,  wliich  the  previous  tone  of 
half  badinage  in  which  they  had  been 
talking  scarcely  seemed  to  render  neces- 
sary. 

"Angry,  Lord  Woodbie  !  No,  cer- 
tainly not;  that  privilege  belongs  to 
others." 

"  Why  not  to  you  ?  I  never  seem  to 
please  you." 

Here  he  hesitated,  as  if  he  had  said  too 
much  or  had  more  to  say. 

"  You  once  called  me  Cecil." 

"  We  were  younger  then.'*  But  Julia 
Latimer  blushed,  and  turned  from  him. 
"  Besides,  our  situation  was  different.'' 

"  I  don't  see  it.  Be  the  same  to 
me,  Julia,   and  let   me    be    the    same    to 

yoa." 
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*'  My  Lord,  you  don't  know  what  you 
ask  !     It's  impossible  !" 

"Tell  me  how  to  please  you,  Julia — 
I'll  do  it ;"  and  in  a  boyish  way  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  Ah  !  Td  give  the  world  if  I 
had  it." 

"  Less  will  do.  Lord  Woodbie." 

"  Call  me  Cecil." 

Miss  Latimer  hung  her  head  for  a 
moment. 

"  Cecil,  cease  to  play  cards  and  billiards 
with  my  uncle  and  the  men  you  meet 
here." 

"  Why,  I  can  beat  him,  and  often  give 
him  ten  or  fifteen." 

"Possibly;  but — but  he  can't  afford  to 
lose.  Then  there  are  Captain  Goodge 
and  Mr.  Chouser,  both  such  lucky 
players." 
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"  Yes,  that's  where  it  is.  Goodge  really 
knows  nothing  of  the  game,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  luck  in  the  long  run." 

"  Ah  !  so  it  is  you  combat  every  request 
I  make.  Listen,  Lord  Woodbie.  Can  you 
give  up  cards,  and  dice,  and  gambling  for 
me  ?  Will  you  learn  to  live  a  life  different 
from  that  of  your  present  associates  ?" 
Here  she  hesitated,  as  if  she  had  said  too 
much  ;  but  proceeded  :  "  My  uncle  is  kind 
to  me,  and  loves  me;  but  if  you  would 
really  please  me,  you  must  not  come  here. 
Can  you  find  no  better  occupations  than 
these  ?" 

Lord  Woodbie  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  for  they  had  both  risen, 
while  Julia  Latimer  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  fear,  and  looked  steadily  at  her 
lover. 
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"  You  liave  a  mother,  Cecil.  Think  that 
she  is  always  with  you." 

"  Let  me  believe  that  you  are,  Julia." 

But  she  hurried  on,  without  appearing  to 
notice  his  remark  : — 

"  Cease  to  affect  vices  you  dislike,  and  to 
imitate  manners  you  despise." 

"I  will;  indeed  I  will,"  said  Lord 
Woodbie.     "  And  you  will  love  me  ?" 

"Act  from  a  higher  motive.  Try  to 
make  yourself  good  and  great,  because  it 
becomes  your  position  to  be  so."  But  she 
did  not  say  that  she  did  not  love  him, 
and  he  augured  better  for  his  chance  of 
success. 

"  And  you  will  love  me,  if  I  do  all  this  ? 
If  you  only  knew  all  I  feel,  and  what  it  is 
that  brings  me  so  often  here.  You  will  be 
my  wife  ?" 
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"  Hush,  Cecil !  I  dare  not  say  so — it  is 
impossible  !  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife. 
Think  of  your  family,  and  not  of  yourself, 
or  me." 

"Not  fit  to  be  my  wife?"  — and  Lord 
Woodbie  laughed  incredulously.  "  Not  fit 
to  be  my  wife  ?" 

"What  I  am  fit  for  is  best  known  to 
myself.  Look  upon  me  as  your  friend,  and 
anxious  for  your  happiness;  but  leave 
me " 

And  as  he  attempted  again  to  take  her 
hand,  she  turned  away  from  him,  resolutely 
— almost  rudely. 

"  Now  I  know  you  don't  love  me,"  said 
he,  pettishly — for  Cecil  Woodbie  was  but  a 
spoilt  child  after  all — "  Gllenlivat  has  been 
beforehand  with  me." 

"  That's  cruel,  Cecil !"  but  he  was  gone. 
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and  in  another  moment  Julia  Latimer's  face 
was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  the  tears 
trickled  slowly  from  between  her  fingers. 
At  the  same  moment  Major  Mulligan 
entered  the  front  room  by  the  folding 
doors. 

''  So  yeVe  refused  him,  madam !"  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  not  good  to 
look  at. 

"  I  have.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  life 
you  lead;  the  precarious  subsistence  of 
yourself  and  your  friends.  He  scarcely 
suspects  that  the  woman  he  loves  is  an 
adventuress.'* 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man  that 
would  say  that  before  my  face." 

"  There  are  thousands  that  say  it  behind 
your  back  ;  and  you  know  best  whether  it's 
true.     Am  I  employed  to  dazzle  and  bhnd 
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your     victims,     wliile      you      pick     their 
pockets  ?'* 

And  the  girl  looked  like  a  Pythoness. 
"  Are  ye  mad,  or  blind,  or  draming  ?" 
"  No,  I'm  wide  awake.  Let  me  go  out 
and  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  washing  a 
door-step.  If  your  family  pride  sinks  low 
enough  to  make  you  a  swindler,  it  might 
well  have  spared  me  for  a  servant.  Or  if 
I  am  to  be  sold,  let  me  have  a  master  I 
despise  !  Marry  me  if  you  will,  but  I'll 
not  act  a  lie  towards  the  man  I  love." 


CHAPTEE  III. 

A    MULTITUDE    OF    COUNSELLORS. 

Two  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  lady 
herself,  were  mainly  affected  by  the  result 
of  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chap- 
ter— Major  Mulligan,  and  Lord  Woodbie. 
The  Major's  was  a  most  reasonable  sorrow. 
It  is  hard  to  have  so  many  hopes  shattered 
at  once ;  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  come  out 
cold.  No  more  billiards  for  the  present, 
that  seemed  quite  clear ;  no  more  of  those 
pleasant  private  sittings  at  ecarte,  so  pro- 
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fitable  to  tlie  holders  of  cards.  Whatever 
was  to  be  done  in  that  way  must  now  be 
done  at  the  Club,  where  anything  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  kings  was  regarded  with 
suspicion.  And  then  the  upshot  of  it  all,  a 
refusal  of  a  coronet  and  thirty  thousand 
a-year,  upon  the  reputation  of  which  he 
might  have  rested,  at  all  events,  if  not  re- 
tired altogether,  and  have  lived  cleanly  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Providence  had  really 
hit  him  hard  this  time ;  for  his  deter- 
minations  of  repentance   were    so   sincere. 

*'D the   girl!    she   doesn't  know  the 

wickedness  she's  been  guilty  of."  There's 
almost  as  much  temptation  in  want  as  in 
wealth.  Not  absolute  want,  but  the  want 
of  more  than  you  can  get. 

Woodbie  himself  was  a  terrible  sufferer. 
If  any  man  had  seen  his  breakfast-table  the 
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next  morning,  at  four  p.m.  lie  migM  have 
guessed  it.  A  fragment  of  roll  torn  in 
pieces,  not  eaten;  an  attempt  upon  some 
fish,  quite  futile  ;  cutlets  and  early  aspa- 
ragus cold  on  the  dish ;  cofiee-pot  quite 
full,  and  champagne  bottle  quite  empty. 
It  was  clear  his  lordship  had  begun  his 
reform  at  once,  for  he  could  not  smoke. 
When  he  left  his  bed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  detect  that  it  had  ever  been 
made;  it  hadn't  been  slept  on;  and  the 
sheets  were  in  one  corner,  the  blankets  in 
another,  and  the  pillows  equally  divided 
between  both  sides.  "Nature's  soft  nurse" 
had  not  visited  him  that  night,  and  his  own 
was  lately  discarded.  His  letters,  which, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  an  eu23hem- 
ism  for  bills,  had  not  been  attended  to ; 
and  even  a  request   for   money  from  Mo. 
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Davis,  who  was  now  sitting  disconsolately 
in  the  dining-room,  had  received  no  notice 
whatever. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  young  nobleman 
was,  as  his  sporting  friends  would  have 
said,  badly  hit.  He  was  hurt  all  over. 
His  head  was  hurt,  for  he  never  calculated 
on  such  a  violent  blow  as  being  loved,  and 
refused  for  his  vicious  propensities,  or  an 
idea.  His  heart  was  hurt;  terribly,  he 
said :  and  his  vanity  was  hurt.  Not  a  dif- 
ficult part  to  wound.  Altogether,  at  five 
P.M.,  he  didn't  feel  as  if  he  should  ever  get 
over  it.  Mo.  Davis,  it  is  true,  tried  to 
divert  his  thoughts  into  another  channel  by 
presenting  a  little  acceptance,  overdue,  for 
a  couple  of  thousand,  but  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded :  and  as  soon  as  the  Jew  was  gone, 
a  host  of  cheerful   companions  gave  their 

VOL.  II.  3 
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opinions  on  Ms  case  as  freely  as  if  they 
had  been  paid  for  them  by  a  handsome 
retainer. 

"  Cecil,  my  good  fellow,  youVe  been 
going  it,"  said  Lord  Glenlivat,  who  con- 
descendingly lighted  one  of  the  regalias  so 
distasteful  this  morning  to  his  lordship. 
*'  You've  been  lighting  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  in  the  middle.  You  must  pull 
up.  Yours  is  a  bad  case.  The  only  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  marry.  It's  a  dangerous 
remedy  for  youngsters  ;    but  if  you  don't, 

you'll  go  to  the  d "     This  assumption 

of  superiority  from  Glenlivat  of  all  men  was 
not  calculated  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit. 
"  Besides,  Woodbie,  you  might  marry  deuced 
well.  Anybody'd  have  you.  You've  lots 
of  money  ;  and  I  haven't  a  shilling,  you 
know.     There's  Lady  Florence ;  she'd  have 
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you  in  a  minute.  Slie  can't  marry  without 
money,  or  I'd  propose." 

Now,  wliat  a  charming  companion  Grlen- 
livat  must  have  been — so  much  tact;  just 
as  if  he  couldn't  see  that  he  didn't  care  for 
Lady  Florence  or  anybody  else.  And  then 
the  little  noble's  chaotic  mind  gave  quite  a 
flourish  of — no,  not  trumpets — imprecations, 
at  which  Grlenli vat's  hair  stood  on  end. 
He  wasn't  the  man  to  appreciate  Woodbie's 
feelings,  that's  clear. 

Fitzwalter  was  not  much  better. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  back  to  Christ 
Church,  Woodbie,  and  take  a  degree.  Most 
respectable  thing  in  the  world.      Look  at 

Dumble;    d d  if  he  won't  be  Foreign 

Secretary  before  long ;  and,  with  an  uncle  a 
duke,  a  fellow  can  do  anything." 

Take  a  degree  !  he   felt  like  it.     Foreign 

3—2 
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Secretary !  at  this  moment  brain  fever,  or 
death  on  the  gold  coast,  would  be  prefer- 
able ;  for  who  feels  pity  for  a  Foreign 
Secretary.  But  then  Fitz  was  ambitious, 
and  had  once  written  for  the  Newdi- 
gate. 

In  a  day  or  two  Saunterre,  seeing  that 
the  "young  *un  was  shuck"  by  something 
or  other,  suggested  Paris.  "  For,"  observed 
he  to  himself  acutely,  "  if  it's  a  woman,  and 
it  most  likely  is  one  woman,  there's  nothing 
like  counter  irritation — not  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic form,  but  by  dozens,  sir — hang  it, 
by  dozens." 

I  don't  know  that  his  persistency  would 
not  have  been  rewarded  by  acquiescence 
if  another  medical  practitioner  had  not 
stepped  in  with  a  specific.  All  admitted 
that  Woodbie  was   "  shuck."      It  was  no 
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use  figliting  against  general  assumption ; 
the  fact  was  taken  for  granted ;  all  that  re- 
mained for  the  faculty  was  to  put  him  on 
his  legs  again. 

"  It  won't  do,  old  fellow,  so  I  tell  you," 
said  Lord  Croxton,  looking  in  upon  the 
youngster's  seclusion,  and  finding  him 
moping  over  a  Court  Journal ;  "it  won't  do. 
You  want  change.  You're  pounds  out  of 
form.  You  couldn't  be  handicapped  with  a 
plater.  You're  not  fit  to  gallop  half  a  mile 
with  a  5st.  81b.  Come  with  me.  I'm 
going  down  to  the  Pytchley.  I'll  put  you 
up.  An  imperial  crowner  will  do  you  more 
good  than  these  imperial  pints.  You've 
been  playing  with  those  rascals  at  the  Club. 

All   alike  ;    d d   swindlers  ;    Cadwallo, 

Goodge,  Pinchbeck,  Mulligan — infernal  ras- 
cals— all  gamblers.      There's   nothing  like 
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hunting ;  it  will  put  you  all  right  in  no 
time.  There's  two  more  weeks  in  the  open, 
and  then  three  in  the  woodlands.  We'll 
go  down  to-morrow." 

And  Lord  Croxton,  who  was  sincere  in 
every  word  he  uttered,  and  believed  it  all, 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  best  friends  and 
relations,  had  nearly  persuaded  Lord  Wood- 
bie  to  go  with  him,  though  not  exactly 
upon  the  principle  and  with  the  motives 
he  urged. 

"  What  a  thing  it  would  be  for  her  to 
hear  that  I  was  trying  to  break  my  neck  ! 
I'll  go  with  Croxton  ;  and  won't  I  ride ! 
I'll  astonish  the  Pytchley  men.  That 
fellow  Glenhvat's  often  down  here.  I  wish 
I  may  meet  him  in  a  run ;  I'll  see  which 
is  the  best  man  then.  I'll  ring  and  order 
my  hunting  things  to  be  packed  to-morrow ; 
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it  is  better  than  sitting  here.  "What  a 
beastly  hole  this  London  is !  I  must  get 
some  money,  and " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant 
presented  the  second  post  letters  on  a 
tray. 

"Bills,  bills,  bills,  bills,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, shying  them  into  the  fire  as  fast 
as  he  looked  at  them.  "  Chouser — so  I 
thought.  Mosquito  coming  for  the  Guineas. 
I  always  told  him  he  would ;  he'll  win,  too, 
if  he  doesn't  look  out."  Mosquito  was  a 
dead  'un,  and  Ghouser  knew  it.  "  New 
brand — Colerados.  Mr.  Mitchell — opera- 
box.  Private  view,  old  masters.  Weights 
for  Warwickshire  Handicap  —  forty  sub- 
scribers ;  twenty -five  paid  forfeit.  Hallo ! 
my  mother.  What's  up  now?  Nobody 
dead  ?    Not  Cadwallo,  I'll  be  bound.    Well, 
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I  shouldn't  care  if  he  was.     What  can  it 
signify  to  me  ?" 

And,  having  looked  at  the  rest,  Lord 
Woodbie  selected  his  private  letters,  dis- 
posing of  the  rest  by  a  summary  process. 
Lady  AVoodbie's  alone  claims  any  notice  at 
our  hands.  It  was  written  without  ex- 
ternal marks  of  agitation. 

"  CadwallOy  March  — ,  18 — . 
"My  dearest  Cecil, 

"  You  know  that  I  can  have  no 
motive  in  paining  you,  excepting  for  your 
own  good.  I  hear  sad  accounts  of  your 
extravagance  and  folly.  I  can  forgive  the 
former  as  easily  as  you  imagine  you  can 
afibrd  to  pay  for  it.  But  there  are  some 
debts  which  encumber  a  man  for  his  life. 
My  darhng  Cecil,  don't  mistake  me.     Ee- 
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port  is  very  busy  with  you  and  a  certain 
Miss  Mulligan,  or  Latimer,  tlie  niece  of  a 
gentleman  whose  house  you  frequent  for 
purposes  of  play.  She  is  manifestly  an  ad- 
venturess, and  used  by  her  uncle  as  a  decoy. 
You  are  not  the  first,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, for  she  is  young  and  beautiful.  I 
know  your  affectionate  disposition,  and  how 
easily  you  are  cajoled.  Her  whole  object 
in  life  is  to  meet  with  an  eligible  parti,  and 
I  urge  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  give  a 
handle  to  report.  That  terrible  woman. 
Miss  Nisbett,  talks  about  your  being  en- 
gaged. Of  course  no  one  believes  her,  and 
we  all  know  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  But 
an  expose  would  annoy  Cadwallo  almost  as 
much  as  it  would  me,  and  would  entail 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  possibly,  for  those 
sort  of  people  always  go  for  heavy  damages. 
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Lord  Pinclibeck  tells  me  tliat  your  hair 
wants  cutting  sadly ;  you  must  go  to  no- 
body but  Douglas.  Truefit  used  to  come 
to  me,  but  be's  old-fashioned.  Bright  co- 
lours are  very  becoming  to  your  com- 
plexion. With  much  love,  and  best  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  here  and  hereafter, 
"  Believe  me,  my  darling  boy, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  mother, 

"  Cecilia  Woodbie. 

"  P.  S.  —  Lord  Boppinton  will  call ;  he 
has  much  to  say  to  you." 

And  Lord  Boppinton  did  call.  He 
was  a  clever,  straightforward  person,  of 
good  position,  and  exercising,  wherever  he 
went,  a  certain  influence.  After  half-an- 
hour's  conversation  on  different  subjects,  he 
said — 
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"  And  now  about  these  unfortunate  debts. 
They  can  be  paid  at  once  at  a  little  sacri- 
fice. There's  no  use  in  disputing  them  in 
your  case." 

"  Disputing  !"  said  his  lordship,  staring. 

"Yes;  you  have  been  cruelly  swindled 
by  this  fellow,  Davis  ;  but  what  can  that 
signify?  Mulligan  and  Goodge,  and  these 
fellows,  are  in  societ}^  so  that,  between  our- 
selves, we  can't  say  all  we  think.  Mulligan 
can  give  you  about  fifty  out  of  a  hundred 
at  billiards,  and  Groodge  goes  by  the  name 
of  Bismarck,  or  Warwick,  the  king  maker. 
You  think  well  about  Vienna.  It's  a  capi- 
tal appointment,  and  I'll  call  to-morrow 
morning  and  introduce  you  to  the  Minister. 
I'd  something  to  do  to  get  it ;  but  it's  all 
right  now.  Cadwallo's  delighted,  and  they 
want  you  to  run  down  there  for  a  few  days 
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before  attaching  yourself,  which  you  can 
easily  do.     Au  revoir^ 

And  Lord  Boppinton  was  gone.  He 
hadn't  mentioned  the  lady ;  he  knew  better. 

And  there  was  Lord  Woodbie  planted ; 
his  anticipations  of  sensational  suicide  cut 
short  ;  engaged  to  the  British  Embassy 
without  opportunity  of  declining;  made  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  out-played, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  believe  ;  and  Cad- 
wallo  thrust  down  his  throat,  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  whom  it  was  not  decorous  to  set 
at  defiance.  Considering  his  age  and  his 
antecedents,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
him  in  Vienna,  not  having  paid  his  visit  to 
the  Pytchley. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    TWO    THOUSAND    DAY. 

In  due  time  came  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  day — and  perhaps  more  cheerful 
weather  had  seldom  been  seen  at  a  Spring 
Meeting.  Newmarket  Heath  at  the  end 
of  April  may  or  may  not  be  a  pleasant 
place,  according  to  circumstances.  I  have 
seen  it  rain  in  that  determined  manner,  at 
that  season,  that  the  Polytechnic  diver 
would  hardly  have  kept  the  wet  out,  and 
within  five  minutes  dry  you  up  again  with 
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a  mixture  of  sun  and  wind  that  would  have 
puzzled  the  fireman  at  Cremorne. 

Sometimes  the  whole  plain  is  covered 
with  dust,  which  whirls  round  you,  and  as 
effectually  shuts  out  pleasure  and  view  as 
the  clouds  which  enveloped  the  mother  of 
-^neas,  and  sometimes  a  wind  penetrates 
tlie  inmost  recesses  of  your  clothing  as 
effectually  as  a  bowie  knife  the  inmost 
recesses  of  an  American  senator.  But  no- 
thing of  the  sort  happened  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  and  the  proverbial  popularity 
of  the  Queen  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
seemed  to  have  transferred  itself  to  the 
metropolis  of  racing. 

Two  or  three  minor  events  —  three,  I 
think — had  come  off  with  fatal  opposition 
to  the  backers  of  horses.  The  Eing  was  in 
ecstasies  of  delight,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
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been  lumping  down  tlieir  money  on  a 
handicap  sweepstakes  of  twenty-five  sove- 
reigns, six  subscribers,  T.Y.C.,  as  if  it  was 
"now  Fortune,  apres  —  the  end  of  the 
world." 

There  went  in  one  bet  alone  almost  as 
much  as  a  winner  of  the  Derby  would  have 
carried  on  his  back  some  years  ago.  Then 
there  was  a  rush  back  to  the  ring,  and  the 
numbers  slowly  went  up.  Sixteen  starters. 
Five  to  two  Easper,  four  to  one  Mosquito, 
one  hundred  to  fifteen  Locomotive,  and  so 
on,  down  to  forty  to  one. 

The  crowd  was  enormous ;  there  was 
but  little  left  of  the  Newmarket  of  old. 
The  rail  and  the  Press  had  flooded  the 
Heath  with  a  vagabond  crowd,  and  every 
idle  vagrant  or  bankrupt  shoeblack,  who 
w^as    looking     for    a    fourpenny    loaf    for 
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twopence,  saw  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  betting  ring.  There  was  nothing  they 
would  not  lay  against ;  and,  with  a  not  rare 
infatuation  with  losers,  nothing  the  others 
would  not  back. 

"  Cadwallo,"  said  the  admiral,  "  what's 
the  meaning  of  this.  They  say  that  the 
Easper's  to  be  pulled.  There's  a  strong 
party  against  the  horse,  it  seems  ;  and  not 
a  very  respectable  one.  Do  you  know 
what  it  means  ?" 

"If  it  is  so,  I  can  explain  it.  There's 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Easper,  either 
way ;  but  Groodge  and  his  friends  have  laid 
out  every  shilling  in  the  world  against  the 
Scud  for  the  Derby.  Now,"  said  Cad- 
wallo,  "  they  have  a  direct  line  for  Flying 
Scud,  through  Easper  and  his  trial  horse ; 
and  if  Easper  wins  to-day,  the  Scud  will 
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be  at  even  betting  for  the  Derby,  and  our 
friend  Groodge  will  find  himself  in  the  hole  ; 
for  he'll  never  get  out." 

"  And  which  way  is  their  money  for  the 
Guineas  ?'* 

"  Mosquito's  their  best  horse  ;  but 
they've  backed  the  Easper  for  a  trifle,  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  transaction,"  said  the 
duke. 

"  Who  rides,  duke  ?"  and  the  admiral 
directed  his  glasses  to  the  board. 

"  That  depends  ;  if  the  right  man  is  up 
I  shall  back  him ;  for  there  are  plenty  of 
our  best  jockeys  who  would  rather  cut  their 
hands  off  than  pull  a  horse,  and  plenty 
more  who  are  only  desirous  not  to  be  found 
out.     Let's   go  down  to   the  bushes.     It's 

all  right,  F is  up.     I'm   going  to  the 

ring  for  a  minute  ;"  and,  cantering  back, 
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lie  laid  out  another  five  hundred  on  Eas- 
per ;  and  then  joined  the  admiral  at  the 
Bushes. 

The  race  was  run  very  much  as  other 
races  have  been  run  before  and  since. 
Three  or  four  were  refractory  at  the  start, 
and  one  ran  half  way  up  the  course  before 
he  could  be  pulled  up.  Six  jockeys  were 
fined  for  disobedience  to  the  starter,  all  of 
which  fines  were  paid  by  the  owners ;  and 
one  was  dismissed  for  disobedience  to  his 
master  (who  ordered  him  to  get  ofi*  first,  and 
lead  as  far  as  he  could),  and  was  not  taken 
into  service  by  the  starter  or  the  stewards 
that  we  heard  of. 

"Now  they're  off*!"  "No,  not  yet!" 
"Yes,  they  are  1"  "  No— it's  that  brute, 
Confederate  !"  "  Now  they  are— at  last — 
here  they  come  !"  and  in  a  close  and  serried 
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body  down  tliey  came  across  the  flat ;  a 
term  singularly  appropriate  to  some  habitues 
of  the  heath  at  Newmarket.  As  their  gay 
and  glistening  colours  shot  by,  the  inex- 
perienced eye  detected  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  equally  excited  hard -pulling  horses  ;  but 
the  quick  glance  of  the  admiral  and  his 
colleague  told  them  at  once  that  Mosquito 
was  keeping  his  place  on  sufferance ;  that 
Locomotive  was  coming  a  little  too  soon  ; 
that  Confederate  was  allowing  himself  to 
be  shut  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  and 
that  the  favourite  was  going  well  within 
himself,  hard  held,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
course. 

The  change  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ascent.  A  rank  outsider  began  to  creep 
up;  Confederate  was  foiled  in  an  attempt 
to  get  through  his   horses;    the   majority 
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dropped  behind  one  by  one ;  and  the  race 
remained  between  four  or  five,  of  which 
Mosquito,  Locomotive,  the  outsider,  and 
Easper,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Half 
way  up  the  hill  Mosquito  "  cut  it,"  and  the 
outsider  challenged  Locomotive.  All  eyes 
round  the  judge's  stand  were  fixed  on  the 
two,  who  came  on  locked  together;  now 
one,  now  the  other;  the  shouts  were  re- 
doubled ;  twenty  lengths  from  home,  cither's 
race,  and  both  beginning  to  reel  —  blue, 
black — black,  blue  —  as  the  whips  clung 
round  the  sides  of  the  beaten  horses,  when 
suddenly  (as  if  the  horse  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  separated  from  the  other  two  by 
a  third  of  the  width  of  the  course)  a  yell, 
such  as  could  proceed  only  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Harper,  the  toast-master  of  glorious 
memory,  or  a  successful  backer,  was  heard 
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shoutirg,  "  Easper,  Easper  for  a  tliousand ; 
the  favourite  wins  in   a  canter,  by  Gr— ," 

at    the    moment   that    F m,    who    had 

ridden  him  splendidly  throughout,  called 
upon  him  for  a  final  effort,  and  cantered  in 
a  winner  by  a  length. 

The  first  Spring  Meeting  is  early  to  cry 
out;  but  the  Two  Thousand  was  saved 
from  the  fire  for  the  gentleman.  Such  a 
week  had  not  been  known  for  a  length  of 
time.  It  really  seemed  as  if  there  could  be 
no  more  money  to  go  through  the  season ; 
and  their  credit  was  about  as  bad  as  their 
finances. 

"What  have  you  done,  Fitzwalter,  on 
the  week  ?"  inquired  Major  Mulligan  of 
that  gentleman,  meeting  him  at  the  Club 
on  the  Saturday. 

"Lost   on  everything  but  the  Guineas; 
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I'm  a  couple  of  thousand  on  the  wrong  side 
of  my  book.     What  have  you  done  ?" 

"  Bedad,  I've  lost  a  fortune,  as  usual ! 
I'd  backed  Mosquito  to  win  me  seven  thou- 
sand, and  Locomotive  four — never  hedged 
a  shilling  of  it :  and  now  Easper's  at  four 
to  one  for  the  Derby,  and  Flying  Scud 
nearly  at  even.  You  can  scarcely  get  two 
to  one." 

"Have  you  seen  Grindley  Goodge  this 
morning  ?"  said  Fitzwalter. 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I'll  see  him  soon  enough. 
Didn't  we  back  Mosquito  together?  I'll 
have  to  pay  and  bolt.  What  shall  ye  do 
about  the  Derby  ?" 

"  I  can't  afford  to  back  the  Scud  at  such 
odds,  but  I'm  afraid  to  be  against  him. 
He'll  win  if  he's  all  right." 

"  Ye  think  so,  do  ye  ?"  and  the  Major's 
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rubicund  visage  appeared  not  pale,  but  long. 
"  And  why  ?" 

"  Because  tbey  know  the  length  of  Eas- 
per's  tether,  and  Tom  Meredith's  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  have  taken  5,000  to  2,500, 
which  he  did  at  Newmarket  on  the  night 
of  the  race,  if  they  didn't  think  it  was  all 
right.  Woodbie's  very  heavy  against  him, 
and  has  sent  to  me  to  get  some  of  it 
off." 

"  Woodbie  ?  Has  he,  though  ?  But  he 
can't  take  such  odds  as  that !  He's  been 
laying  10  and  12  to  1,  over  and  over 
again." 

Grrindley  Goodge  and  Chouser  entered  the 
room,  and  Major  Mulligan  joined  them  im- 
mediately. 

Chouser's  face  was  usually  expressive  of 
nothing  beyond  one  or  two  of  the  vulgarest 
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and  most  ordinary  passions — hunger,  thirst, 
avarice,  fear,  disappointment.  Not  so 
Grindley  Groodge  :  he  felt  strongly,  and 
expressed  vehemently  in  his  features  malice, 
cunning,  self-indulgence,  cruelty,  boldness. 
One  redeeming  quality  he  had — an  absence 
of  fear.  He  was  generally  indifferent  to 
circumstances ;  it  might  have  been  real 
courage,  but  it  might  have  been  that  his 
greater  fear  of  poverty  or  disgrace  urged 
him  to  bolder  measures  than  his  friends. 
He  had  also  a  readiness  of  resource  which 
produces  confidence,  good  or  vicious,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  case  at  present  with  the  confederates 
was  gloomy.  Goodge  knew  it,  and  had 
boldness  enough  to  look  it  in  the  face. 

"We've  a  thousand  or  two  left.  Major; 
Where's  the  rest  to  come  from  ?     We've  a 
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thousand  to  receive  on  Monday  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  but  the  Guineas  has  played  the  devil 
with  us.  The  position  of  the  Scud  in  the 
market  has  floored  us  both ;"  and  he  bit  his 
lips  till  the  blood  came,  and  clenched  his  fist 
with  rage. 

"There's  Woodbie,"  gasped  Mulligan, 
"  was  worth  two  thousand  a  year  at  bil- 
liards ever  since  he  left  Eton.  Bedad, 
here's  Mo.  Davis  !" 

And  the  four  continued  in  deep  consulta- 
tion for  a  length  of  time. 

"  Try  the  boys  first !"  said  he  at  last ; 
"  and  who's  to  do  it  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can't,"  said  Groodge.  "  Davis, 
you  must  find  somebody — somebody  you 
can  trust;  and  who'll  trust  you?  Bid 
high  enough,  Mo. ;  it's  a  case  of  life  or 
death.      Besides,  there's   the    girl.     With- 
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out  that,  my  revenge  is  but  half  com- 
plete," he  thought,  rather  than  expressed  in 
words. 

So  Mo.  Davis,  the  old  ex-tobacconist,  was 
left  to  find  something  more  than  money. 
But  Mo.  Davis  had  his  own  reasons  for  not 
disputing  the  orders  of  Grindley  Groodge, 
and  they  were  tangible  enough. 

Where  was  the  money  to  come  from 
which  he  had  advanced  on  bills  and  other 
equally  valuable  securities,  before  the  death 
of  old  John  Sykes  ? 

The  old  Jew  would  have  been  willing 
enough  to  let  the  Captain — or  the  whole 
British  army  for  that  matter — rot  in  gaol. 
He  loved  vengeance ;  sometimes  he  ground 
his  teeth  when  he  thought  what  a  fool  he 
had  been,  and  how  little  he  was  likely  to 
get  either  from  Goodge  or  Chouser,  unless 
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he  became  a  catspaw  to  get  it.  But  lie 
loved  one  thing  more  than  vengeance,  and 
that  was  money.  He  was  a  practical,  ener- 
getic person  enough,  too  much  given  to 
wringing  his  hands,  and  cursing  his  eyes 
and  limbs,  and  calling  on  Moses  when  difH- 
culties  arose,  but  at  the  same  time  given  to 
acquiring — having  a  bargain  on  hand,  likely 
to  produce  a  halfpenny  clear  gain,  not  quit- 
ting it. 

Such  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe,  and 
therefore  he  prepared  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  his  clients,  though  he  hated  them 
cordially. 


CHAPTEE    Y. 


THE    BITER    BIT. 


On  a  common  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from 
Middlethorpe,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Nobbley,  there  was  a  public  house,  known 
as  the  "  Hare  with  Many  Friends."  It  was 
situated  by  the  side  of  a  road,  a  bad  road, 
full  of  cart  ruts  and  dirt,  leading  to  unim- 
portant places,  with  w^astes  or  covers  on 
each  side  of  it ;  picturesque  in  the  summer 
time,  and  the  resort  of  wandering  tribes  of 
gipsies,  tinmen,  touts,  and  vagabonds  of  all 
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kinds.  Surrounded  by  such  features,  and 
thus  removed  from  much  traffic,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Hare — the  proper 
and  original  name  of  the  house  in  question 
— should  have  numbered  among  its  friends 
a  very  bad  lot.  It  had  no  respectable  con- 
nection. The  only  real  gentlemen  that  ever 
went  into  it  were  men  whom  the  hounds 
had  brought  into  the  covers  beyond,  or  on 
to  the  moor ;  and  who  wanted  a  bucket  of 
gruel,  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese, 
before  pursuing  a  long  and  homeward  jour- 
ney. Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  said 
to  be  as  good  as  could  be. 

The  landlord  of  this  public  was  probably 
as  well  known  and  as  Httle  trusted,  as  the 
hostelry  itself.  He  w^as  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  with  very  long,  thin, 
shakling  legs,  capable,  however,  of  cariying 
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his  body  with  great  rapidity  over  a  distance 
of  ground  when  the  watchers  or  keepers  of 
the  neighbouring  estates  were  after  him. 
He  combined  with  the  longest  legs,  the 
most  consummate  impudence,  and  an  inflex- 
ibility of  lying,  which  almost  imposed  upon 
strangers.  He  was  occasionally  to  be  seen 
doing  an  odd  job  or  two  for  the  farmers, 
when  short  of  hands,  for  he  had  a  gipsy- 
like and  instinctive  knowledge  of  horses  and 
dogs,  and  was  the  most  unmitigated  poacher 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  name  was 
Mark  Heron. 

A  few  days,  or  rather  nights — for  the  sun 
was  just  down — after  the  Spring  Meeting 
at  Newmarket,  Mark  Heron  was  coming 
along  the  road  which  led  from  some  spin- 
neys to  the  common,  in  the  direction  of  his 
own   house.      He   was    accompanied    by   a 
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stooping  figure,  whicli  somewhat  delayed 
the  lengthy  stride  of  the  publican.  The 
man  in  question  might  have  been  anything 
in  the  way  of  trade  or  profession,  from  a 
travelling  tinker  to  a  hedge-row  lawyer ;  he 
could  have  been  but  of  one  nation,  and  that 
the  Jewish.  His  dark  eyes,  thickly-curling 
black  hair,  and  heavy  beard,  with  an  un- 
mistakable nose,  declared  his  birth  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  asserted  it  in  Syrio- 
Chaldaic. 

"  I  know  young  Grindley  Goodge.  Ay, 
many's  the  lark  we've  had  round  these 
spinneys  here  of  a  night." 

It  was  Mark  Heron  who  spoke,  and  not 
too  loudly. 

"  I've  heard  he  vas  a  vild  'un,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Best    fellow    at    night     I     ever    see. 
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He's  had  a  lot  of  his  uncle's  phea- 
sants.'* 

"His  uncle's  pheasants  !  vot  vos  that 
for  ?"  inquired  the  Jew,  taken  ahack. 

"  He  was  the  only  chap  as  ever  I  see  as 
liked  doin'  mischief  for  nothin'." 

"  Veil,  Master  Heron,  this  ain't  for 
nothin' ;  and  ve  can  afford  to  let  you  stand 
a  rak^r  to  nothin'  on  it.  There's  only  two 
in  the  race,  and  if  the  Scud  don't  vin, 
the  other  vill.  Have  you  made  the  boy 
safe  ?" 

"You  shall  see  Tommy  Piggott  your- 
self" 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  boys ;  I'm  a 
hinfidel.  But  if  it  don't  come  off  right 
there's  no  couters.  Them's  my  instruc- 
tions." 

Saying  which,  the  two  walked  into  the 
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public,  and  adjourned  to  an  inner  room, 
until  household  affairs  took  Mark  Heron 
into  the  tap,  and  left  the  old  Jew  to  his 
own  reflections. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  which  remained 
to  amuse  him,  consisted  of  the  "  Dog  Billy 
in  the  Pit  at  Westminster,"  "  Molyneux 
and  Cribb  at  Moulsey  Hurst,"  "  Lord 
Ongley's  Coventry  in  a  Light  Buggy,"  and 
a  likeness  of  Cadland. 

The  Jew  rang  for  a  pipe  and  some 
brandy  and  water,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  daily  paper.  To  judge  by  his  nervous- 
ness, the  leaders  were  highly  Christian  in 
tone,  or  the  money  article  more  pro- 
mising than  usual.  At  length  the  door 
opened,  and  closed  again  gently,  but  very 
securely. 

The    new   comer   was    a   lad    of    about 
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eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  not  bad  in 
features,  but  with  a  suspicious  look  about 
him  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Now  you  want 
to  take  me  in,  but  it  won't  do."  He  was 
active,  short,  and  strongly  made  about  the 
shoulders  and  arms.  His  dress  was  strictly 
of  the  stable  pattern  ;  his  trousers  tight,  his 
waistcoat  long,  his  coat  of  a  rough  cloth, 
tightly  fitting,  and  coming  just  to  his  seat, 
with  side  pockets.  This  was  Tom  Pig- 
gott,  the  boy  who  looked  after  the  Flying 
Scud. 

Tom  Piggott  took  a  seat  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire-side,  almost  facing  the  Jew,  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  near  the  table.  He 
then  drew  a  short  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  filled  with  tobacco  from  a  tin  or 
brass  box,  and  smoked  for  a  few  seconds  in 
silence.      After    which,    a    slipshod    maid 
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brought  in  a  pint  of  ale,  wHcli  she  placed 
upon  a  small  round  table,  and  went  oui 

The  Jew,  after  a  few  minutes  more  of 
silence,  in  which  the  two  looked  at  one 
another,  made  a  few  remarks  complimentary 
to  the  weather.  They  were  not  responded 
to  by  the  boy,  who  smoked  on  in  silence, 
looking  rather  as  if  he  thought  that  the 
other  wished  him  to  answer  only  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  his  teeth.  He  tried  to 
break  fresh  ground. 

"YouVe  some  very  nice  country  about 
here,  young  man." 

"  Well,  it's  well  enough  in  its  way,  not 
so  flush  o'  quids  as  it  might  be." 

"  It's  a  nice  country  for  your  employ- 
ment, any  vays." 

"  And  what  might  you  call  my  employ- 
ment, if  I  may  make  so  bold  ?" 

5—2 
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"  I  should  say  you  vos  employed  in  the 
stables,  as  I  see  yesterday  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  here." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  guess.  'Now  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are.  You're  a  old  tout,  and 
you  wants  to  know  all  about  our  horses." 

"S'helpme!" 

And  the  Jew  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
his  impudence. 

"  There,  never  mind  about  that.  I  seen 
you  once  or  twice  before  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  s'pose  you  wants  to  know  all 
about  t'  Scud.  Now  I  can  tell  ye  better 
nor  anyone ;  for  I  looks  arter  him.  The 
question  is,  what  do  you  stand  for  liable 
information  ?" 

This  was  coming  to  a  point  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  made  the  business  lighter  than 
the  old  Jew  hud  expected. 
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"  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  good  boy  !  Yot  a  boy  it  is, 
to  be  sure  !  I  do  love  a  honest  boy.  I  see 
it  in  his  eye  at  once." 

Here  the  young  vagabond  winked, 
and  seemed  to  treat  the  business  very 
lightly. 

"  Veil,  then,  it  is  about  the  Flying  Scud. 
Can  he  vin  the  Derby  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  stand  ?"  said 
the  youth,  still  blowing  steadily  from  his 
pipe. 

"You've  laid  the  odds  to  a  couple  of 
hundred,  you  have," 

"  Oh  !  I  have,  have  I  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes.  Leastways,  it's  been  laid  for  you," 
replied  the  other. 

"  But  that  won't  make  him  win,  stupid, 
will  it  ?" 
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"  Ve  don't  vant  liim  to  vin.  You  can 
make  him  lose/* 

And  the  Jew's  voice  sank  to  a  mysterious 
whisper. 

"Whew!  that's  your  little  game,  is  it? 
What !  you  walleys  my  reputation  at  two 
hundred.  No,  that  won't  do,  old  Abra- 
hams. Make  it  five,  and  I  say  done.  Five 
hundred's  something  like  a  start." 

"You're  certain  he  can  vin?"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  There's  nothin'  in  it  but  him  '  and 
another.'  " 

"  He  might  be  bowled  over,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Or  break  down  a  little  before  the  day, 
or  have  his  head  in  a  pail  o'  water  the 
morning,  or  get  nobbled  plating,  or  some- 
thing.    Now,  how  much  down  ?" 
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"  Down  ?  Ah  !  that's  another  considera- 
tion." 

"  Well,  what's  the  consideration  ?  Say 
twenty  down,"  said  the  young  one. 

"  Bless  the  boy  !  twenty  pound !  where 's 
the  money  to  come  from  ?" 

"  I  don't  ask  no  questions  about  that,  as 
long  as  it  do  come  ?" 

"Say  ten;  p'r'aps  we  might  find  ten," 
said  the  Jew,  coaxingly. 

"  I  think  Captain  Groodge  can  find  twenty," 
said  the  boy,  confidently. 

"Captain  Goodge  !"  repeated  the  other; 
"  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?" 

"  I  knows  all  about  him,  and  the  rest  o' 
the  party.  The  Scud  must  be  got  out  o' 
the  way,  mustn't  he  ?  You'll  want  to  get 
at  him,  some  on  ye.  Who's  to  let  you 
in    if   I    don't?      You'U    maybe    like    an 
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impression  o'  the  key ;  who's  to  get  it  for 
you  better  than  I?  It  ain't  quite  settled 
who's  to  ride  him,  but  they  won't  put  him 
up  without  my  knowin'  all  about  it  before- 
hand. Now  do  you  think  I'm  worth  the 
twenty  pounds  or  not?  If  not,  I'm  off; 
and  look  out  for  squalls.  I  know  they've 
laid  against  him.  Mind,  I  don't  say  he  can 
win  ;  but  they'd  rather  he  didn't  try.  You 
see  one's  always  a  certainty,  and  the  other 
ain't.  But  if  you  think  that's  worth  twenty 
pounds — why,  down  with  the  flimsies,  Laza- 
rus." 

And  Mr.  Thomas  Piggott  held  out  his 
hand  invitingly. 

Some  smothered  conversation  ensued  for 
about  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  these  two  worthies  separated.  The 
Jew  went  towards  the  station,  and  as  he 
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approached  it,  he  divested  himself  of  his 
long  beard,  moustache,  and  stooping  gait; 
and  throwing  his  ragged  old  cloak  over  his 
arm,  applied  for  a  ticket  in  the  highly 
respectable  person  of  Mr.  Mo.  Davis. 

Tom  Piggott  found  his  friend  Eobert 
waiting  for  him  under  a  haystack,  at  no 
great  distance. 

"  Now,  Bob,  it's  all  right.  There's  twenty 
pounds  down — ten  of  'em  for  you,  the  rest 
for  me.  They  only  want  to  get  at  t'  Scud, 
just  one  ten  minutes  in  his  box ;  to  have 
an  impression  of  the  stable  key,  and  to 
know  beforehand  who's  going  to  ride  — 
that's  all.  They're  a  pretty  lot,  ain't 
they?" 

*'  And  we're  going  to  give  it  'em,"  said 
Eobert,  laughing,  as  he  put  the  tenner  into 
his   pocket.      "We'd  better  be  off,  or  we 
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sha'n't  be  in  time  for  Nat's  lectur'  on 
honesty  to-night." 

Mo.  Davis  was  right  about  "  them  boys  ;" 
he  had  better  have  remained  an  infidel. 

I  have  no  high  opinion  of  Eobert's  loose- 
ness of  principle  on  the  subject  of  money ; 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Eeigate,  Tot- 
nes,  and  Yarmouth,  with  numberless  others, 
are  only  deterred  from  the  acceptance  of 
"  tenners "  by  the  insignificance  of  the  offer, 
poor  Eobert  was  not  so  much  to  blame. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

AN    APPARENT    MISTAKE. 

Stable  morality  is  lax  indeed,  so  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  delight  of  the  boys 
in  having  got  a  ten  pound  note  apiece  out 
of  the  old  Jew  under  false  pretences.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  what  name  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  might  have  been 
pleased  to  give  to  that  sort  of  ingenious 
robbery  ;  nor  how  far  the  Gadshill-like 
spoliation  of  the  spoiler  would  have  met 
with  sympathy  in  a  court  of  law ;  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  the  practices  of  their  trade 
exonerated  the  boys  from  the  necessity  of 
any  conscientious  scruples  that  a  pedestrian 
education  might  have  raised. 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  they  disposed 
of  their  newly-acquired  wealth,  resembled 
that  of  persons  who,  having  acquired  by 
questionable  means  during  a  long  life  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  having  enjoyed  its 
acquisition  and  its  uses,  are  willing  to  com- 
pound with  Providence  for  their  avarice  or 
dishonesty,  by  leaving  the  whole  of  it  to 
divers  charitable  institutions,  or  churches. 
There  is  in  this  process  a  most  ingenious 
hedge,  for  the  proceeds  are  rendered  profit- 
able— according  to  their  expectations— for 
another  world,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
gone. 

So  these  boys,  having  got  another  man's 
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money  in  tlieir  pockets,  and  believing  that 
it  ouglit  righteously  to  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  their  peculiar  class,  carried  it 
straight  to  their  friend  and  adviser,  Nat 
Gosling. 

Having  told  him  the  story,  and  exhibited 
their  wealth,  he  naturally  praised  their 
adroitness,  and  prognosticated  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  success  in  that  field  of 
operations  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  display  of 
their  ingenuity. 

"  And  now,  boys,"  added  he,  at  the  close 
of  a  somewhat  lengthy,  but  eloquent  ad- 
dress, "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it  ? 
You  wouldn't  keep  it  ?" 

"  Keep  it,"  replied  Eobert,  "  certainly  not, 
Nat.  We  came  here  to  ask  what  we  should 
do  with  it." 

The  dissenting  blood  of  Tommy  Piggott 
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was  not  equal  to  such  liberality  all  at  once, 
but  lie  acquiesced  silently  in  the  verdict  of 
Nat,  that  "  it  sarved  the  old  beggar  right, 
and  the  money  must  meet  a  great  public 
demand.  'Now,  lads,  it  shall  all  go  on  to 
the  Scud.  You'll  only  double  it.  Your 
master's  too  honest  a  man  by  half  to  go 
about  by  hisself.  If  I'd  a  worked  the 
oracle,  the  horse  would  a'  been  at  twenty  to 
one  instead  of  two,  and  your  fortune  would 
a'  been  made.  Ah  !  Squire  Meredith,  you're 
too  honest  by  half.  They'd  like  to  have 
such  a  backer  of  horses  as  you  at  the 
Comer  every  day  in  the  week,  and  two  for 
Sundays." 

The  old  Jew — who  had  reconverted  him- 
self into  the  retired  tobacconist,  bill  dis- 
counter, and  turfite,  was  only  so  far  cha- 
grined   at    the     absence     of     his    twenty 
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sovereigns,  in  tliat  they  were  no  longer  in 
his  pocket.  "  Parting"  was  painful  to  him 
under  any  circumstances,  and  even  the 
cheerful  prospect  of  doing  a  robbery  on  the 
largest  scale  at  a  future  date,  did  not  en- 
tirely recompense  him  for  present  outlay. 
Of  real  misgivings  he  had  none. 

There  was  a  frank  simplicity  about  Mr. 
Thomas  Piggott,  and  an  appreciation  of  his 
own  interests  in  his  persistent  demand  for 
ready  money,  which  blinded  the  Jew  to  the 
possibility  of  his  getting  it  elsewhere  than 
from  him.  His  notion  that  Tom  Piggott 
knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered, 
was  perfectly  correct.  He  knew  remarkably 
well,  and  travelled  straight  to  his  point.  It 
was  because  he  hoped  to  get  more  by  being 
honest  than  by  being  a  rogue,  that  he  re- 
mained so ;  of  moral  responsibility  he  knew 
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nothing,  and  cared  less.  Beguiled  by  his 
own  thouglits,  which  consisted  in  much 
mental  arithmetic  as  to  the  good  or  bad 
names  in  his  possession,  and  the  amounts 
in  excess  of  his  j)ayments  shortly  coming 
due,  Mo.  Davis  travelled  comfortably  up  to 
town. 

Having  satisfied  his  appetite  and  the  re- 
quirements of  his  toilette  after  his  night's 
journey  from  Yorkshire,  he  sought  the 
lodgings  of  his  employer  in  Piccadilly.  He 
found  him — as  usual  at  that  early  hour — 
alone,  sighing  over  the  losses  of  the  night 
before,  cursing  Tom  Meredith  instead  of 
liis  own  vicious  propensities,  which  lost  him 
his  uncle's  favour,  and,  what  he  valued 
much  more,  the  Nobbley  estate,  and  de- 
vising some  means  by  which  the  Derby 
might  be  made  to  replenish  his    finances. 
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It  is  true  that  lie  had  other  resources  for 
filling  his  pockets,  and  so  have  many  men, 
but  they  require  circumstances  for  their 
development.  Cards  and  hazard  cannot  be 
played  every  night  in  private  successfully, 
without  exciting  suspicion  or  something 
more.  At  a  club  such  a  thing  can  be 
done  with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  there 
is  a  simple  mode  of  exhibiting  suspicion 
without  challenging  a  quarrel.  No  man 
need  play  ecarte  or  whist  by  compulsion, 
and  men  were  becoming  more  and  more 
shy  of  Grindley  Groodge  and  his  friends 
daily. 

"  The  cleverest  fellow  out "  does  not 
convey  the  highest  personal  compliment 
when  applied  to  play,  so  much  as  to 
politics. 

"  Well,  Mo.,  what  have  you  done  ?'* 

VOL.  II.  6 
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Upon  wliicli  Mo.  gave  him  a  glowing 
account  of  his  success. 

"  And  so  you  promised  five  hundred,  and 
gave  him  twenty.  I  don't  care  about  the 
twenty,  but  that  five  hundred.  You*re 
lavish ;  two  would  have  been  ample.  Why, 
Mo.,  he's  but  a  stable  boy.  Five  hundred 
would  buy  a  duke." 

"Yell,  I  don't  care  about  the  five  hun- 
dred ;  the  twenty  hurts  me." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Groodge,  astonished  at 
his  confederate's  reasoning. 

"  Von's  gone.  Ve  shan't  have  to  pay  the 
other;  two's  enough." 

"  Honour  among  thieves,  Mo.  Let  the 
boy  have  his  money  if  he  gets  it.  It's 
well  to  have  a  friend  at  court.  You're  sure 
of  the  impression  of  the  key  ?  We  ought 
to  have  it  in  a  day  or  two." 
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"  Sure,  lie  proposed  it  hisself,  and  about 
getting  at  tlie  liorse,  and  about  the  jockey. 
Oh,  he's  been  up  to  the  game  before." 

*  Never,  Mo. ;  you've  been  done.  The 
bad  'uns  hold  their  tongues,  and  leave  you 
to  talk.  They  open  their  hands,  and  keep 
their  mouths  shut.  Did  Mark  Heron  talk 
to  you  ?'* 

"  Something  about  the  veather,  and  about 
you.  He  didn't  say  a  word  about  the 
horses." 

And  here  Mo,  Davis  felt  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

"  Of  course  he  didn't.  You  should  have 
talked  to  him.  He'd  have  taken  your 
money  and  have  done  the  work.  He's  the 
most  infernal  rascal  in  England.  What  did 
he  say  about  me  ?" 

*'  Veil  1  he  vasn't  over  complimentary, — 
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about  tlie   same,  I   think,  as   you  says  of 
him." 

An  opportunity  of  rubbing  up  his  friend 
and  confederate  which  Mr.  Davis  was  not 
likely  to  omit. 

"  And  how  did  the  setthng  go  off,  Cap- 
tain, on  Monday?  Vas  it  pretty  easy? 
S'help  me,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Easper 
there  vouldn't  have  been  a  gentleman  left 
with  an  acre  of  land.  Vy,  my  friend  Heli 
Solomons,  of  Wardour  Street,  bid  three 
hundred  thousand  last  veek  for  Lord  Main- 
stone's  place  in  Staffordshire,  and  they'd 
have  elevated  Ikey  Solomons  to  the  peerage 
if  he'd  a  changed  his  religion." 

"Don't  you  wish  you  had  the  chance. 
Mo.  ?  Thanks,  however,  to  some  of 
your  friends  and  Lawyer  Shavecote,  they 
pulled   through,    and    have    got  something 
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to  go  on  with  for  the  Epsom  Meet- 
ing." 

"  Veil,  I  always  says  the  aristocracy  owes 
us  a  good  deal." 

"Let  us  hope  it  will  pay  you,  but  as 
it  won't  come  till  after  the  Derby,  I'd 
advise  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the 
Scud." 

With  which  advice  Captain  Grindley 
Goodge  proceeded  with  his  toilet,  prepa- 
ratory to  visiting  his  usual  places  of  re- 
sort. 

His  first  visit  was  to  Major  Mulligan, 
who  was  out.  He  desired  the  servant  to 
say  he  would  call  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  turned  once  more  into  Eegent  Street. 
Hence  he  walked — for  it  was  a  fine  morning, 
and  the  streets  were  amusing  enough — to 
Long  Acre. 
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"  Can  I  liave  a  carriage — a  close  carriage 
— a  brougham — as  light  as  possible,  to  go 
into  the  country,  Mr.  Pannell,"  said  the 
Captain,  looking  at  the  same  time  through 
Mr.  Pannell's  warehouse. 

"  You  can't  have  anything  lighter  than 
your  own,  sir." 

"  My  own  won't  do.  I  want  it  to  go 
down  into  the  north.  Something  a  pair 
of  horses  can  draw  at  a  pretty  good 
pace.  A  dark  colour  picked  out  with 
red." 

"  No  doubt  we  can  find  you  some- 
thing, if  we  haven't  it.  When  do  you 
want  it  ?  The  painting,  if  you're  par- 
ticular as  to  colour,  will  take  a  few  days." 

"  I  shall  have  to  send  it  away  the  day 
before  the  Derby.  Say  the  Monday  in  the 
Epsom  week." 
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"  It's  a  busy  week  :  there'll  be  some  diffi- 
culties." 

"  They  must  be  overcome.  Come,  Pan- 
nell,  money's  nothing ;  it's  for  a  friend ; 
and  if  you  want  anything  yourself  you  can 
have  mine." 

"  Very  good,  sir  ;  we'll  manage  it." 

And  then  arrangements  were  made,  and 
the  brougham  was  to  be  dropped  at  the 
Middlethorpe  station  the  Monday  in  the 
Epsom  week. 

After  some  other  visits,  which  Grindley 
Goodge  found  it  necessary  to  pay,  he  re- 
appeared at  Mulligan's  house,  and  this  time 
he  found  his  friend  at  home. 

"  Mulligan,  I  fear  we've  been  sold  by  the 
boy.  Davis  seems  to  me  to  have  made 
nothing  of  his  journey.  I  shall  wait  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  if  we  get  no 
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further  intelligence,  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  be  done." 

"And  what's  that?"  inquired  the  Major. 

"  The  trainer's  too  dangerous,  but  we 
must  try  ISTat  Grosling." 

"What!  your  uncle's  head  man?  Be- 
dad,  Grindley,  it'll  blow  the  whole  busi- 
ness." 

"  Can  you  devise  any  other  means  of 
stopping  the  Scud  ?  If  he  starts  right  it's 
a  certainty." 

The  Major  pondered,  but  answered  no- 
thing. 

"  I  hear  he's  furious  at  Meredith's  beha- 
viour towards  the  girl — his  granddaughter, 
or  whatever  she  is.  Nat  Gosling  has  his 
weak  points.  He's  fond  of  money.  He 
'oved  his  old  master,  and  perhaps  he  may 
lot  split  upon  me  for  his  sake.     I'll  offer 
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him  the  chance  of  a  gentleman  for  a  son-in- 
law." 

"Do  ye  mean  yourself?  He'll  be  proud 
enough  till  he  finds  out  the  trick,  and 
then " 

"Trick,  man!  it's  no  trick.  I'll  marry 
the  girl,  for  if  Flying  Scud  does  win  the 
Derby,  I  must  go.  If  the  boy  fails  us 
—and  I  feel  certain  he  will — it's  our  only 
chance.  He  comes  up  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Epsom  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
race.  I  know  every  stall  and  every  box 
in  the  place  ;  once  in  there,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Easper  wins,  and  our  fortune's 
made.  You'll  be  in  Castle  Mulligan,  Major, 
in  six  weeks." 

"  And  you  in  ISTobbley  Hall." 

And  if  anyone  could  have  seen  the 
faces  of  these  men,  they  would  have  per- 
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ceived  the  truth  of  what  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  that  self-interest  was  the 
mutual  bond  of  union  between  these  ras- 
cals. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

GRINDLEY    GOODGE    GETS    TOO    FAR    NORTH. 

In  accordance  with  his  previously-formed 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  done,  save 
with  old  Nat  Gosling  himself.  Captain 
Grindlej  Goodge  packed  up  his  portman- 
teau, and  made  his  way  by  train  to  Middle- 
thorpe.  He  arrived  there  in  due  time  ;  for 
not  having  as  yet  adopted  the  glorious  motto 
of  his  late  profession,  "  Mortem  Peto,"  he 
was  fortunate  in  not  having  to  travel  by  the 
London,  Crasham,  and  Over  line,  in   pur- 
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suance  of  his  schemes.  There's  a  pro- 
tection which  watches  over  rascality,  and  in 
this  instance  it  sent  its  client  down  by  the 
London  and  York  Mail  safely.  Whom 
the  gods  love  they  take  to  themselves 
young,  so  that  a  great  many  of  their  friends 
must  have  had  pro^^erty  on  the  southern 
ind  eastern  sea-coasts,  I  presume. 

"  Anybody  been  here  to  inquire  for  me, 
John  ?"  said  the  Cap'en,  as  soon  as  the 
waiter  had  put  the  claret  upon  the 
table  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  No  one  in  particular,  sir.  Mark 
Heron,  him  as  lives  out  on  the  marsh 
beyond  Nobbley  there,  was  here  this  after- 
noon :  he  said  he'd  look  in  again ;  he's  here 
most  evenings ;"  and  John  proceeded  to 
draw  the  red  stuff  curtains,  and  to  what  he 
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called  tidy  the  room,  by  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  with  a  few  chairs,  opening 
and  shutting  the  sideboard  drawers,  and 
moving  about  the  dessert,  which  con- 
sisted of  six  dilapidated  figs  and  a  few 
biscuits. 

"  Then,  if  he  comes  again  let  me  see 
him ;"  and,  with  a  hasty  "  Yes,  sir,"  and 
the  half-dirty  napkin,  the  symbol  of  his 
office,  under  his  arm,  the  waiter  left  the 
room. 

What  Grindley  Groodge's  reflections 
ought  to  have  been,  when  left  alone  at  a 
country  inn,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a 
handsome  property  which  he  might  have 
been  now  enjoying  but  for  his  own  want  of 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  or  the  real  sweet  and  the  real  bitter, 
it's   difficult   to    say.     I   know   what   they 
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were — that  lie  had  come  down  to  Middle- 
thorpe  on  a  very  difficult  duty,  but  one 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  got  through, 
some  way  or  other.  As  to  giving  it  up  and 
returning  without  some  sort  of  progress 
towards  its  accomplishment,  that  never 
entered  his  head ;  it  wa-s  just  as  far  from 
his  intention  as  cutting  the  throat  of 
Flying  Scud,  or  burning  down  the  stables 
where  he  lay ;  indeed,  if  anything,  it  was 
rather  further,  for  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  at  either  of  these  courses  if  he  had 
seen  any  means  of  escape  afterwards.  The 
latter  idea  did  come  across  him  once,  and 
nothing  but  the  absolute  certainty  of 
discovery,  and  the  improbability  of  finding 
a  trustworthy  agent,  dispelled  it  from  his 
mind.  His  fear  of  poverty  was  almost  as 
great    as    his     fear    of    transportation    or 
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hanging,  and  liis  moral  tone  was  low 
enough  almost  for  murder,  if  it  could  but 
be  accredited  with  the  character  of  justi- 
fiable homicide.  Whilst,  indeed,  he  was 
wondering  what  sum  of  money  would 
induce  a  vagabond  like  Mark  Heron  to  put 
his  head  into  the  noose  for  him,  that 
worthy  was  announced. 

"  Sit  down,  Mark,"  said  the  Captain  to 
that  long-legged  individual,  who  at  once 
seated  himself,  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor 
by  his  side,  bolt  up  against  the  wall,  with 
as  much  indifference  as  if  he  had  been 
ordered  to  snare  a  hare,  or  stop  the  earths 
for  to-morrow  morning ;  "  and,  John,  bring 
in  some  brandy.and-water  and  a  pipe  for 
Mr.  Heron." 

"Now,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "you 
know  what  I  want  with  you ;"  and  Grindley 
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Goodge  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.  "  Why  haven't  w^e  heard 
from  the  boy  ?" 

"Boys,"  replied  the  other,  with  equal 
care,  "  are  worth  nothing.  You  can't  trust 
'em  at  the  best  o'  times ;  besides,  the  whole 
stable's  watched  so  ;  there's  the  policeman 
goes  up  every  evening,  and  Sam  Tumbull, 
the  old  constable,  sleeps  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses ;  and  as  to  Nat  Gosling,  he's  got  a 
truckle-bed  in  the  next  box,  they  do  say. 
Besides  that  young  Piggott's  such  a  young 
liar.  It  wasn't  much  use  sending  an  old 
clo'  man  down  here  ;  he  hadn't  a  chance  wi' 
that  young  scoundrel." 

"  And  you  think  that  he  never 
meant " 

"  Meant  1  bless  ye,  no ;  not  he.  He's  as 
slippy  as  a  cat  on  walnut  shells.     Besides, 
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lie  couldn't  ha'  done  anything,  if  he'd 
meant  to." 

Here  Grrindley  Goodge  lay  back  in  his 
chair  thoughtfully,  while  Mark  took  a  sip 
of  his  brandy-and- water. 

After  a  pause  he  said — 

"  And  you  think  he  can  win  ?" 

"  They  do.  He's  been  well  tried,  but 
nobody  knows  what  it  was  but  Nat  and  the 
new  Squire." 

"And  how  does  Nat  Gosling  get 
on  with  his  new  master  and  the  cot- 
tage ?" 

"  They  do  say  he's  uncommon  put  out 
about  Miss  Kate,  and  wants  money  to 
repair  the  house." 

Again  Grindley  Goodge  thought. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Mark,  do  you  think 
anything  can  be  done  in  that  quarter?" 
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"  Well,"  said  Mark,  weighing  his  words, 
"  he's  the  only  one  as  can  do  it,  if  he 
fancies  it ;  and  as  he's  only  backed  the 
horse  since  the  Criterion,  just  for  a  ten 
pound  note  or  so,  why,  if  3^ou  was  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  —  hut  he's  a 
terrible  chap  for  money,  is  old  Nat  — 
you  mun  bid  high.  He  likes  something 
down."  « 

Grrindley  Groodge  thought  if  that  was  the 
only  difficulty  it  might  be  got  over.  But 
he  said  nothing  more  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  inquired,  abruptly  enough, 
whether  Mark  Heron  had  seen  Phoebe 
Grlossop  lately. 

"  Oh,  yes !  not  very  long  ago.  She's 
left  the  Hall,  and  gone  to  live  at  her  aunt's 
cottage,  near  the  lodge.  She  and  Mrs. 
Kettle    didn't    hit    it.     Pha^be  says  Miss 
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Kate  had  somethin'  to  do  wi'  it;  but  I 
can't  say  about  that." 

"  Who  plates  the  horses  now,  Mark  ?" 

"  Why,  I'd  used  to  do  it,  in  your  uncle's 
time;  you  know,  it  was  my  trade  once. 
But  the  Squire  and  I  arn't  the  best  o' 
friends;  and  as  the  Scud's  going  to 
Leatherhead,  or  somewhere's  handy,  on 
Friday,  they'll  have  their  own  man." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  the 
Captain  looked  up,  as  if  he  saw  something  ; 
but  relapsed  again  into  thought  as  Mark 
Heron  finished  his  remark  and  his  brandy- 
and-water  together.  Then  he  took  his 
leave ;  and  the  Captain  having  got  his 
slippers  and  monkey-jacket,  proceeded  to 
indulge  in  his  cigar  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

On   the   following   morning,  about   nine 
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o'clock,  there  was  a  very  pretty  face  looking 
out  of  a  cottage  window  not  far  from 
Nobbley.  Had  the  owner  of  that  face  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  receiving  company,  it 
would  have  been  much  cleaner ;  for  Phoebe 
Glossop  was  a  slatternly  beauty,  who  made 
up  for  general  indulgence  by  a  most  rigid 
equahty  to  the  occasion.  She  had  no  idea 
that  Grindley  Groodge  was  so  near  to 
her,  or  even  now  she  would  have  with- 
drawn from  the  gaze  of  an  old  and  favoured 
admirer. 

"  Why,  Phoebe,"  said  he,  approaching, 
"  you're  very  busy  this  morning." 

"  Lawk-a-mercy  !"  I  believe  that  is  what 
Phoebe  said,  but  the  orthography  is 
difficult.  "Lawk-a-mercy,  Captain  Goodge! 
how  you  make  one  jump  to  be  sure." 

And  then  the  Captain,  having  come  close 
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up  to  the  open  window,  paid  the  young 
lady  some  compliments  on  her  beauty, 
which  were  broad  and  strong,  and  received 
with  that  relish  which  the  physical  palate 
of  such  persons  exhibits  for  onions  or 
oatmeal-porridge. 

"  So  youVe  left  the  hall,  Phoebe,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"Indeed,  I  have.  Things  is  different 
there  now."  And  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  pettishly.  "  Miss  Kate  and  Mrs. 
Kettle  lays  their  heads  together,  and  there's 
no  pleasing  everybody." 

"  I  should  think  you  hadn't  much 
difficulty  in  pleasing  anybody,  Phoebe," 
said  the  Captain,  again  through  the  open 
window. 

"  Oh  !  go  along  wi'  ye,  do.  There  you'll 
have  aunt  here  in  a  minute." 
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But  the  young  lady  herself  didn't 
move  from  the  window,  neither  did  the 
Captain. 

"Then  you  don't  see  much  of  Kate 
Eideout  now,  Phcebe." 

"'Deed  but  I  do,  though.  What  do 
3^ou  want  to  know  about  Kate  Eide- 
out?" 

"  I !  why,  nothing  at  all — that  is — I 
don't — but  I've  a  friend  that  wants  to 
know  something  about  her,  and  I  said  I 
thought  I  knew  a  good  little  girl  dow^n 
here  that  could  tell.  So  he  desired  me  to 
give  her  this  little  present,  and  find  out  all 
about  her;"  saying  which  the  Captain 
slipped  a  sovereign  into  Phoebe's  hand,  and 
put  on  a  more  business-Hke-looking  face 
than  heretofore. 

If  Phoebe  Glossop  loved  flattery,  she  was 
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by  no  means  insensible  to  bribery ;  where- 
fore accepting  the  present  as  demurely  as 
might  be,  she  proceeded  to  unfold  to 
Captain  Goodge  all  she  knew  of  the  move- 
ments of  Kate  Eideout,  past,  present,  and 
to  come. 

She  informed  her  supposed  admirer  of 
the  gossip  which  was  afloat  in  Middlethorpe 
relative  to  Tom  Meredith's  desertion  of 
her  ;  of  her  presumed  anger  at  the  slight ; 
and  of  Nat  Grosling's  sympathy  with  her 
disappointment ;  and  she  also  informed  him 
that  she  was  to  leave  Nobbley  for  the  house 
of  Mrs.  George  Ireland,  the  well-known 
south-country  trainer's  wife,  where  she 
would  remain  during  Nat's  absence  with 
the  Flying  Scud,  for  the  coming  Derby. 
Precise  information  on  that  subject  she  was 
unable  to  give ;  but  she  told  the  Captain 
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enoufrh  to  set  his  fertile  brain  to  work 
upon  the  mischief  he  had  been  brewing, 
and  promised  a  fresh  instalment  between 
this  time  and  the  day  of  her  departure. 
Phoebe  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
education  at  the  village  school ;  her  ortho- 
graphy was  not  altogether  blameless,  and 
her  pothooks  and  hangers  were  not  those  of 
a  professional  calligraphist ;  but  she  was 
proud  of  her  accomplishments  in  that  way, 
and  was  about  to  put  them  to  a  more 
profitable  use  than  that  of  inditing  love 
letters  and  assignations  to  the  ineligible 
Hodges  and  rustic  swains  whom  she  kept 
in  tow  around  Middlethorpe.  Having  thus 
secured  a  willing  spy  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  one  who  would  not  be  sorry  for  the 
discomfiture  of  one  whom  she  had  been 
accustomed    to    regard    as    a   "  stuck   up 
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thing,"  the  Captain  took  leave  of  the  ex- 
housemaid  of  Nobbley  Hall,  and  proceeded 
along  the  path,  which  led  by  the  paddocks 
and  stabling,  to  the  cottage  of  Nat  Gosling 
and  his  grand- daughter, 

Nat's  surprise  at  seeing  the  Captain  enter 
was  considerable,  though  perhaps  not  so 
great  as  it  might  have  been ;  for  he  had 
just  come  from  the  paddocks,  where  he  had 
been  talkino:  over  the  Scud's  chance  for  the 
coming  event  with  Mr.  Masterman.  His 
position  in  the  establishment  rather  re- 
sembled that  of  a  superior  stud-groom  than 
the  more  important  one  of  trainer;  in 
evidence  of  which  I  may  as  well  adduce  the 
fact,  that  while  the  Scud  was  to  be 
accompanied  to  the  south  by  Nat  Gosling 
himself,  the  other  was  to  be  left  at  Middle- 
thorpe  in  charge  of  the  yearlings  and  other 
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animals  on  his  master's  premises ;  and  the 
last  pious  ejaculation  of  Nat  had  been,  that 
all  he  hoped  was  that  Mr.  Grindley  Groodge 
had  burnt  his  fingers  ;  and  now  the  two 
stood  face  to  face  on  the  threshold  of  Nat's 
door. 
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Nat  Gosling,  when  he  looked  at  the  Cap- 
tain, of  whom  he  had  just  been  thinking, 
regarded  him  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
did — -a  fast  man,  not  scrupulous,  something 
out  at  elbows,  quite  capable  of  much  evil, 
not  incapable  of  good,  a  little  ill-used  about 
his  uncle's  property,  and  assenting  to  the 
roping,  bribing,  milking,  touting,  and  trick- 
ery of  the  turf,  in  acquiescence  of  the  system 
more  than  inclination  for  personal  rascality. 
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So,  when  lie  saw  who  it  was  that  stood  face 
to  face  with  him,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed  him  into  the  house,  as  he  would 
have  done  the  Duke  of  Cadwallo,  or  Tom 
Meredith  himself  —  perhaps  even  more 
heartily  than  he  would  have  done  the 
latter. 

"  Sit  down  after  your  walk.  Captain  ;  glad 
to  see  you." 

"Well,  Nat,  I  hope  you're  comfortable 
in  your  cottage,"  said  the  Captain,  after 
a  little  chat  on  indifferent  subjects — the 
weather  and  the  "  good  going"  on  the 
moor.  "  I  suppose  Kate  is  still  living  with 
you?" 

"  'Deed  is  she  —  she's  likely  to  now," 
added  he,  with  a  sigh.  "  We're  pretty 
comfortable,  though,  notwithstanding  a  hole 
or  two  in  the  roof." 
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And  Nat  said  this  in  an  apologetic  tone, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Yoa  needn't  be  sore 
about  this  part  of  the  property  that  your 
uncle  left  away  from  you." 

"I  should  have  thought  his  buildings 
were  usually  in  pretty  good  repair.  How- 
ever, there  oughtn't  to  be  much  difficulty 
in  doino:  that  for  vou.  The  inheritor 
might  afford  an  odd  hundred  or  two  for 
repairs — just  to  start  you  right.  I 
shouldn't  mind  doing  it  myself  for  an  old 
servant." 

Nat  wondered,  in  his  own  mind,  to  what 
this  could  possibly  be  the  prelude.  He 
wasn't  long  in  ignorance.  After  a  word  or 
two  more  about  the  disposal  of  the  old 
man's  property,  in  which  Captain  Goodge 
thanked  God  he  didn't  depend  upon  any 
man's  will,  he  said — 
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"  I  suppose,  Nat,  you  know  how  inti- 
mate Kate  and  I  used  to  be  in  the  olden 
time,  when  we  were  pretty  nearly  chil- 
dren?" 

"  Quite,  I  should  ha'  said.  Ah  !  I  re- 
collect." And  the  recollection  recalled 
old  John  Sykes's  first-formed  intention  of 
marrying  the  two.  "  You're  both  on  ye  a 
good  deal  altered  since  then." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  think,  Nat.  We're 
taller  and  older — perhaps  you  think  one  of 
us  uglier;  but  there's  something  of  old 
times  left  in  us  still." 

Nat  Grosling,  who  set  up  for  a  "  'cute  chap 
enough,"  was  regularly  flabbergasted  now, 
for  he  generally  suspected  every  man  of 
an  object;  but  he  couldn't  see  his  way 
at  all  clearly  through  the  Captain's  last 
remark.      As   it  was   intended   weU,   how- 
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ever,  he  thought  it  only  right  to  make  a 
civil  reply. 

"  Grlad  on  it,  sir,  glad  on  it.  Ain't  much 
good  in  change,  I'm  thinking." 

And  the  old  man's  thoughts  reverted  to 
Tom  Meredith  and  the  past.  Still  it  made 
it  difficult  to  Groodge  to  go  on.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  beginning  again. 

"  I  almost  wonder  Kate  hadn't  forgotten 
her  old  playfellow,  after  being  so  long  with 
my  regiment,'*  said  he,  returning  to  the 
same  charge. 

"  Not  likely :  she  ain't  one  as  for- 
gets. Short  memories  don't  make  long 
friends." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Nat ;  for 
you  know  more  about  Kate  E-ideout  than 
any  of  us.  The  people  did  say,  I  don't 
know    that    it's    true,    that    Tom    Mere- 
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dith — No Well,  it  was  during  my  ab- 
sence." 

Nat  always  got  a  little  warm  on  the 
subject  of  Kate,  and  lie  therefore  protested 
against  the  Squire  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  business. 

"  Light  ornamental  ware  and  iron  pots 
don't  swim  well  together,  I  always  says ; 
so,  after  all,"  and  here  Nat  a  little  forgot 
his  position,  "  it*s  all  for  the  best." 

"  Well,  Nat,  I  don't  know  how  far  your 
opinion  about  iron  pots  and  ornamental 
ware  may  be  correct ;  but  I  don't  think 
I'm  quite  such  an  iron  pot  as  to  make 
it  dangerous  for  Kate  to  swim  with 
me." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Grindley 
Goodge's  mouth  before  Nat  Gosling  rose 
to  his   full  height.      To    an    impartial  ob- 
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server,  and  a  close,  liis  face  assumed  an 
appearance  of  anger — certainly  to  Goodge 
himself,  of  great  astonishment.  "  Well  it 
might,"  thought  that  gentleman,  "  if  he's 
within  any  distance  of  the  truth."  But 
Nat  sat  down,  w^ith  his  hands  on  either 
knee,  facing  his  guest,  and  evidently  wait- 
ing for  more.  It  came,  and  plainly  enough 
for  an  honester  man. 

"As  I  say,  I  don't  know  your  opinion 
of  iron  pots  and  light  ware.  I  can't  offer 
Kate  Nobbley  Hall" — this  was  rather  a 
hit — "as  Tom  Meredith  can,  more's  the 
pity;  but  if  I  could  I  would.  The  share 
of  what  I  have  may  be  hers.  It  isn't 
much,  but  it  will  do."  Nat  sat  the  very 
picture  of  surprise,  and  continued  to  stare, 
while  the  Captain  continued  to  talk.  "  Don't 
say  a  word,  Nat" — indeed,  he  was  not  likely 
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to ;  he  was  only  solving  the  depth  of  the 
Captain's  motives  — "  don't  say  a  word. 
You'll  have  the  cottage  as  long  as  you 
live — and  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before 
Kate  and  I  have  to  make  a  home  of  it." 
This  was  about  as  true  as  anything  well 
could  be,  but  it  sounded  false  enough  to  be 
turned  into  a  compliment  to  Nat  Gos- 
ling. "  I  suppose  you've  no  objection, 
Nat,  to  the  son  of  your  old  friend  John 
Sykes?" 

"  Objection !"  said  Nat,  at  last  find- 
ing a  tongue,  and  agitated  by  various 
doubts  and  fears  of  he  hardly  knew 
what.  "  Objection  !  well,  no.  Ha'  ye 
seen  Kate  ?  She'll  have  more  to  say  to  it 
than  I." 

"  Kate ;  no,  Nat,  I  have  not  seen  Kate — 
to-day  ;  but  I  hardly  think — you  know" — 
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and  the  Captain  hesitated  and  stammered, 
while  Nat  replied. 

"Ye  mun  see  Kate.  It's  Kate's  busi- 
ness, and  none  o'  mine.  She's  independent 
like.  She's  a  curious  hankerin'  arter  the 
man  \  and  it's  noways  safe  to  tackle  her. 
She'd  as  lief  live  single  all  her  days,  it's  my 
belief,  wi'  t'  cottage  and  the  three  thousand 
pounds — that's  to  say,  counting  the  two 
the  old  man  gave  her,  and  which  stands  in 
the  jint  names  o'  Tom  Meredith  and  Law- 
yer Quail,  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols, 
and  which  will  be  hers  as  soon  as  she  likee 
to  draw  it." 

Grindley  Goodge  didn't  reply  to  this  in- 
telligence ;  but  no  man  of  his  character  dis- 
likes a  woman  more  because  she  has  a 
couple  of  thousand  at  her  own  disposal ; 
and  he  had  almost  devised  the  most  profit- 
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able  disposition  of  it  in  next  year's  Derby, 
when  lie  recollected  liis  other  mission. 

"  And  bow  about  tbe  Scud,  Nat  ?  He's 
all  right,  I  presume  ?'* 

"  He'll  win.  I  hope  you're  not  heavy 
agin  him,  Captain.  If  he  stands  up,  he'll 
Avin,"  and  Kate  was  out  of  Nat's  head  at 
once. 

"Will  he  stand  up?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Unless  you  know  o'  sometliing  to  make 
'un  lie  down." 

And  Nat  laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

The  Captain  knit  his  brows,  and  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  know  only  his  public  performance, 
of  course ;  though  I  have  heard  of  the 
milking  system,  even  in  such  a  race  as  the 
Derby." 
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"  There'll  be  no   milking  here,  Captain ; 
he'll  run  on  his  merits." 

"Then  he  can't  win,  Nat.  He  mustn't 
win.  You  know  he  can't  win.  Listen  to 
me,  Nat,"  and  the  man  leant  forward,  look- 
ing into  the  trainer's  face.  "  You've  only 
laid  out  a  trifle  on  him,  and  you  never  did 
that  till  he  was  at  ten  to  one.  Why  didn't 
you  do  it  earlier,  Nat  ?" 

"  We  never  tried  him  good  enough. 
It  was  his  public  form  and  improve- 
ment." 

"  So  he  isn't  backed  for  much,  after  all," 
thought  Goodge. 

"  You've  ten  times  the  amount  on  hib 
losing,  and  you  can  make  that  safe.  He'll 
benefit  nobody  if  he  does  win." 

Nat  looked  thoughtfully  down.  He  was 
evidently  much  puzzled,  but  whether  it  was 
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about  the  tempting  offer,  or  the  honour 
of  such  a  grandson -in-law,  or  the  knocking 
down  the  tempter  with  the  poker,  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  He  held  his  tongue,  and  I 
suppose  the  poison  was  working  while  he 
was  not  talking. 

"  He's  a  fine  horse,  Nat,  but  not  made 
to  go  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  some  of 
them.  Hell  have  lost  the  race  before  he 
gets  to  the  Stand.     Who's  to  ride  ?" 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"One  who's  no  use  to  us.  Captain,  in 
such  a  business."  Nat  had  suddenly  reco- 
vered his  vivacity :  his  cheeks  were  much 
flushed,  his  eyes  shone,  and  he  seemed 
nervous  and  excited.  "  He's  as  honest 
as  the  day.  You  must  do  the  trick  your- 
selves." 

"  A  bucket  of  water  and  a  powder." 
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"  At  tlie  right  time,"  said  Nat,  sententi- 
ously,  still  looking  down. 

"  Why  !  there'll  be  nobody  hurt  but  the 
prophets." 

The  idea  seemed  to  tickle  the  conspirators, 
especially  Nat,  who  almost  forgot  his  dan- 
gerous role  in  the  joke. 

*'  The  prophets  !  Oh,  that  won*t  matter. 
I  was  a  prophet  mysel'  to  the  Halfpenny  Gaff, 
once.  I  took  the  three  favourites  allays, 
and  applied  to  Dr.  Shorthouse  for  a  cock- 
boat. He  allays  sent  a  rare  bred  'un ;  so  that 
did  pretty  well,  for  a  time ;  but  they  all  do 
the  same  now ;  and  when  they  none  on  'em 
win,  they  says,  '  We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves again  on  our  pick — third  and  fourth ; 
nothing  but  the  shameful  way  in  which  the 
two  favourites  was  ridden,  prevented  us  from 
being  first,  second,  and  third/  " 
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Nat  seemed  to  be  quite  cheerful — for 
hini — and  chuckled  over  the  way  in  which 
the  prophets  were  done,  and  likely  to  be, 
a^in. 

"And  when  do  jou.  go  South,  Nat?" 
inquired  the  Captain,  sotfo  voce. 

"  By  train,  on  Friday,  to  Leatherhead," 
whispered  the  other.  "We  go  to  George 
Ireland's.  Our  stables  are  apart  from  his. 
You  must  come  over  there.  Captain,  the  night 
before.  We  shall  plate  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  mind  you  bring  the  right  smith. 
There,  that's  all.  Mind,  it's  jouv  business, 
not  mine.  'No,  no  money  now.  Captain  ; 
bring  the  rhino  when  you  come  in  the 
morning." 

Saying  which,  Nat  turned  away. 

"  And  Kate  ?"  said  Goodge,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  which  was  widely  different  from 
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Nat's,  though  lie  scarcely  seemed  to  feel 
the  degradation  of  selling  his  master  and 
his  friends,  as  he  might  have  done. 

"  Kate's  away  for  a  day  or  two  now. 
She's  going  to  Greorge  Ireland's,  too,  and 
ye  must  prepare  her  ;  or  ye '11  tak  the 
lassie's  hreath  away  wi'  surprise,  as  ye  ha' 
done  mine.  Now  go,  Captain ;  it  arn't 
good  for  us  to  be  seen  together.  There's  a 
d — d  nasty  pictur'  for  us  to  look  at  between 
now  and  next  Wednesday  week,  and  we'd 
better  look  at  it  alone.  Leastways,  I 
wants  no  company.  I  arn't  been  used  to 
such  victuals,  and  my  digestion's  a  little 
weak." 

Saying  which,  he  dismissed  the  Captain 
somewhat  unceremoniously. 

"And  you'll  not  forget,"  added  the  Cap- 
tain, as  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  leave  the 
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cottage,  extending  a  hand,  and  shaking 
Kat's  horny  fist. 

"  Forget !  not  I !  I  never  forgets.  You 
may  go  and  lay  the  county  o'  York  to  a  ten 
pound  freehold  agin'  him.  The  Scud's  as 
good  as  dead." 

Saying  which,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
and,  locking  the  door,  commenced  a  very 
serious  pipe. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

GRINDLEY    GOODGE    MEETS    NOTHING    TO    HIS 
ADVANTAGE. 

Nat's  pipe  was  interrupted  by  the  most 
extraordinary  expressions  :  expressions  which 
would  have  astonished  the  hearer,  if  such 
there  had  been,  to  the  foregoing  dialogue, 
by  their  incongruity  and  inconsistency.  At 
first  the  old  man  smoked  for  some  time  in 
silence ;  at  last  he  stopped  suddenly,  placing 
his  pipe  on  a  deal  table  that  stood  at  his 
elbow,  and  closing  his  hands,  said : 
"WeU!  I'md d." 
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He  then  resumed  his  pipe,  and  continued 
to  smoke,  looking  at  the  little  fire  that 
glimmered  in  the  grate  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking. 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  he  said  in  a 
muttered  tone,  as  though  he  would  rather 
not  have  been  heard, — 

"  I'd  no  idea  he  was  such  a  rascal ;  the 
most  infernal  rascal  alive,  I  do  believe. 
Boys,    o'    course — that   stands     to     reason. 

They're    open,    natural    enough,    but " 

here  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  once 
more,  "  well !  I  am  d d." 

His  cogitations  from  that  moment  took  a 
more  definite  turn,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  them. 

"  So  he  really  thought  he  could  make  me 
safe,  did  he  ?  that's  an  amount  of  impu- 
dence I  didn't  give  him  credit  for.     And  he 
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Avants  Kate.  Well,  I  was  taken  aback, 
mind  ye  ;  but  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thin'  up.  I'd  rather  see  her  married  to 
such  a  man  as  Tom  Meredith  (the  Squire 
don't  know  the  mischief  he's  a-doin'),  with- 
out a  rag  to  his  back,  than  to  that  infernal 
scoundrel  wi'  Eaby  Castle.  I'm  half  afraid 
I  didn't  do  right  in  refusing  the  money, 
though  they  might  a- said  I  was  playing 
false.  No,  it's  better  as  it  is  ;  he'll  lay  out 
all  he's  got  agin'  us,  and  he'll  see  the  Scud 
coming  wi'  seven  or  eight  pounds  in  hand, 
if  he  don't  tumble  down  by  the  way.  I 
should  hke  to  have  kicked  him  out  o'  doors, 
or  have  sent  for  a  policeman ;  but,  after  all, 
I  think  it's  fairer  to  see  if  I  can't  manage 
the  gentleman  myself.  As  to  telling  t' 
Squiore,  it'll  only  vex  him,  and  he  won't 
lose  half  as  much  as  he  will  if  we  let  him 
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think  it's  all  riglit.  He  only  wants  rope 
enough,  and  he'll  do  the  job  for  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  Kate  ;  so  you're  come  back  again. 
Where  ha'  ye  been  ?" 

For  just  as  Nat  reached  some  such  point 
as  this,  the  door  opened  and  Kate  Eideout 
appeared. 

"  I've  been  over  to  Mrs.  Glossop.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  her,  and  I  saw  Phoebe, 
so  T  stopped  to  talk  to  her  for  a  time.  But 
who  else  do  you  think  I  met  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear.  Anybody  I  know  ?" 
said  Nat,  giving  a  shrewd  guess  all  the 
time. 

"Well,  you've  seen  him  before,  certainly. 
But  I'll  tell  you— arindley  Goodge." 

"  Ah  !  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 
inquired  the  old  man  anxiously. 
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"Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Kate,  but  she 
blushed  so  deeply  that,  if  it  wasn't  much, 
it  was  much  to  the  purpose,  at  least. 

"  Then  he  wasn't  so  communicative  to 
you  as  to  me,  my  girl,"  for  Nat  Gosling, 
though  he  had  ceased  to  regard  Kate  quite 
so  familiarly  since  the  necessity  of  telling 
her  who  she  was,  made  very  little  difference 
in  his  mode  of  address  to  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he's  been  here  in  my 
absence  ?" 

And  now  she  blushed  scarlet. 

"  'Deed  do  I,  and  if  you'll  sit  down  I'll 
let  you  know  what  he  said.  He  wanted  to 
make  you  Mrs.  Grindley  Goodge." 

"  I'd  as  soon  be  in  my  grave ;"  and 
Kate  didn't  look  such  a  lamb  as  she  really 
was. 

"  You  didn't  tell  him  so,  girl,  I  hope  ?" 
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said  Nat,  ratlier  afraid  lest  his  own  plans 
for  entrapping  the  Captain  should  be  spoilt 
by  over  hurry. 

"Not  exactly.  I  was  very  polite— as, 
indeed,  I  was  bound  to  be ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  he  wanted,  or  why  he  was 
here." 

And  here  Kate  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
hung  it  on  a  chair,  and  her  beautiful  hair 
came  down  with  the  exertion.  Then  she 
sat  down,  and  the  two  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther. 

"  So  you  won't  have  him,  Kate,"  said  the 
old  man  in  a  bantering  tone. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
look  of  offended  surprise. 

"  Perhaps  you're  wrong.  A  cap'n's  a 
cap'n  any  day  o'  the  week,  and  may  be  a 
colonel." 
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"  I  think  I've  made  liim  understand  that 
his  visits  here  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  me. 
I've  done  it  without  offence  to  him,  I  hope. 
So  we  needn't  say  anything  more  about  it," 
and  here  Kate  nodded  good  hum ou redly 
to  the  old  man,  and  left  the  room,  as  Nat 
said — 

"You're  right,  my  gal.  Well  say  no 
more  about  him." 

While  the  old  man  had  been  cursino:  him. 
Captain  Goodge  had  been  pursuing  his  way 
across  the  fields,  towards  Mark  Heron's. 
The  first  things  that  he  passed  were  the 
paddocks  and  the  young  stock.  These  were 
calculated  to  embitter  his  feelings.  While 
they  did  so,  they  added  to  his  triumph. 
To  rob  the  man  who  had  transplanted  him, 
not  in  his  uncle's  afiection,  but  in  his 
uncle's  will,  would  be  a  pleasurable,  as  well 

VOL.    II.  9 
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as  a  profitable  business ;  and  to  do  it  so 
surely,  with  the  aid  of  his  own  old  servant 
and  trusty  follower !  It  was  curious  that 
no  suspicion  was  aroused  in  Goodge  by 
the  slender  defence  made  by  Nat  Gos- 
ling. 

"  He  came  in  so  '  precious '  easy,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "  and  wouldn't  have  the  money 
when  he  could." 

He  saw  a  boy  or  two  about,  and  the  new 
stud  groom,  Masterman,  whom  he  did  not 
know.  As  to  looking  at  the  horse,  he  cared 
nothing  about  him  \  he  might  be  short  of 
work,  or  as  fine  as  a  star ;  the  horse  was 
going  to  lose.  He  couldn't  understand  why 
the  old  man  had  refused  the  money. 

"  However,  111  lay  it  out  for  him,  and  if 
I  do  win — well  !  he  shall  have  some  of 
it." 
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Then  he  went  on  a  little  further,  until 
he  came  to  the  stile  that  led  out  of  the 
meadows  towards  Middlethorpe,  and  just 
as  he  reached  it,  who  should  come  up  from 
the  opposite  side,  but  Kate. 

Their  greeting  was  warm  and  kindly — 
on  Kate's  part  sincerely  so,  for  she  sympa- 
tised  with  her  old  playmate's  losses,  though 
she  rejoiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  Tom 
Meredith  and  old  Nat. 

"  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  here.  Cap- 
tain Groodge,"  said  she,  after  some  few 
minutes'  desultory  conversation. 

"  No,  Kate  ;  it's  not  the  place  for  the 
heir  to  the  property,  is  it  ?  But  why  are 
you  so  formal?  Why  don't  you  call  me 
Grindley,  as  you  used  ?" 

"  Oh,  times  are  changed  since  then,  you 

know,"  and  Kate  blushed. 

9—2 
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"  Indeed  tliey  are — a  <^ood  deal  changed," 
said  he  bitterly. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  indeed  I  didn't," 
said  the  girl,  really  distressed. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  did.  But  it's 
true ;  they  are,  changed  by  the  wrong  and 
robbery  that's  been  wrought ;  but  he  shall 
pay  for  it,  this  Mr  Quail  and  his  new  squire, 
Tom  Meredith." 

''  Oh  !  you  mustn't  think  that — indeed 
you  mustn't,  Cap — Grrindley,  I  mean,"  for 
Kate  was  half  frightened  at  his  vehemence. 
"  Tom— that  is,  the  Squire,  is  quite  incapa- 
ble of  such  a  thing." 

"  And  why  should  you  defend  him, 
Kate  ?  It  doesn't  appear,  from  report, 
that  he  exhibited  very  much  feeling  for 
you. 

Kor     Mr.     Grindley     Goodge,     indeed, 
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much  delicacy,  and  so   thought  Kate,  who 
repKed — 

"  I  can  scarcely  misunderstand  your 
allusion,  so  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  pass 
on." 

And  an  unwilling  tear  stood  in  Kate's 
eyes  as  she  attempted  to  cross  the 
stile. 

But  Grindley  Groodge  had  no  idea  of 
parting  with  Kate  in  this  humour.  He  saw 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  endeavoured  to 
amend  it. 

''  Ah,  Kate,  you  must  forgive  my  irrita- 
tion. All  I  see  here  reminds  me  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  been ;  every  acre  within  sight 
— by  the  laws  of  honest  right — belongs  to 
me,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  another." 

Here  he  paused,  and  Kate  forgave  him  in 
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her  heart,  which  was  a  very  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic one,  and  her  eyes  told  him  so.  So 
he  continued — 

"  Kate,  if  things  had  happened  as  they 
should,  I  had  one  object — it  was  to  have 
shared  it  with  you." 

Kate  shook  her  head,  for  she  thought 
how  much  right  she  had  now  to  have  been 
mistress  of  Nobbley,  and  yet  how  willingly 
she  would  have  been  the  trainer's  wife, 
could  it  only  have  been  so.  This  accursed 
wealth  had  brought  nothing  but  misery,  to 
her,  at  all  events. 

'*  God  knows,  Grrindley,"  said  she,  "  how 
I  wish  you  had  had  Nobbley.  I'd  wil- 
lingly give  it  you  all  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power." 

A  speech  which  was  certainly  calculated 
to  inspire  less  daring  lovers  than  Grrindley 
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Goodge  with  new  hopes  !  and  it  did  inspire 
him. 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  Kate ;"  and  he  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand  and  draw  her 
towards  him,  as  he  leant  against  the  stile  ; 
but  Kate  resisted. 

"  No,  no  1  not  now  1  impossible !  let  me 
go  !"  and  with  that  she  endeavoured  to 
make  her  escape. 

"  Kate,  you  know  I  have  loved  you  since 
we  were  children," — which  was  not  true— 
"  and  now  I  only  regret  that  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you  worthy  of  your  acceptance," — 
which  was  true.  But  Kate  only  struggled 
to  escape  from  her  new  lover,  and  not  at 
first  with  complete  success.  "  Ah,  the  way 
of  the  world,  Kate ;  it  seems  hard  to  lose 
everything  with  the  estate  ;  you'd  have 
judged  me  differently  if  I'd  been  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  ISTobbley  in  the  place  of  a  man 
who  has  shown  himself  unworthy  of 
yon." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  releasing 
herself  at  the  same  moment ;  "  you  insult 
me  more  than  him  by  such  language.  No, 
Captain  Goodge,  not  a  step  further  !  I  shall 
call  for  assistance,  which  I  know  I  can  have 
in  a  moment ;"  and  with  a  light  step,  bat 
a  blushing  face,  she  walked  rapidly  away 
from  the  stile  in  the  direction  of  her  own 
home. 

We  have  heard  her  conversation  with 
Nat  Gosling  on  her  arrival,  and  can  guess 
how  really  remote  was  Grindley  Goodge 's 
chance  of  attaching  Kate  Kideout  to  his 
establishment  in  any  position  whatever. 

"Mark,"  said  the  Captain,  half-an-hour 
later,  as  he  appeared  at  Mark  Heron's  door 
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on  tlie  hedge  of  tlie  moor,  "  come  out,  and 
bring  your  hat." 

So  Mark  Heron  obeyed  in  as  little  time 
as  might  be. 

"  Send  a  boy  down  to  the  Blue  Posts  for 
my  portmanteau,  and  tell  him  to  meet  me 
at  the  three  o'clock  train.  Now,  Mark,  I 
shall  want  you  in  town  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  day  before  the  Derby.    Can  you  come  ?" 

"  Well,  Master  Grrindley,  I  got  a  smartish 

"  began  the  publican  and  horse  chanter, 

plater,  and  breaker,  by  way  of  enhancing 
his  services. 

"  There,  that'll  do :  yes  or  no.  It'll  be 
worth  your  while.  When  I  say  that,  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

Mark's  eyes  twinkled  :  he  did  know. 

"Yes,  then;  and  I  say,  Cap'en,  you'll 
give  us  your  tip  for  t'  Darby." 
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"  I  only  prophesy  tlie  dead  'uns,  and  I'll 
put  you  on  to  one  when  we  meet." 

Saying  which,  the  Captain  took  his  way 
to  the  station. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

MULLIGAN    GROWS    RESPECTABLE. 

When  Grindley  Goodge  got  into  the  train, 
lie  had  not  much  more  to  do  than  to  reflect 
on  his  preparations  for  the  following  week. 
Vanity  made  him  think  it  probable  that 
Kate  Eideout  felt  more  kindly  towards 
him  than  she  had  allowed  him  to  think. 
He  saw  that  he  had  played  a  bad  card  in 
abusing  Tom  Meredith  ;  but  as  that  gentle- 
man's chance  was  necessarily  over,  by  his 
own  device,  he  did  not  conceive  that  Kate 
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had  anything  better  to  fall  back  upon  than 
himself. 

Besides  this,  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  eminently  sanguine ;  and  she 
certainly  had  let  fall  some  expressions 
which  were,  at  least,  akin  to  regard.  Then 
he  was,  what  he  called,  in  love ;  and, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  that  fact,  he 
believed  that  any  amount  of  pressure  would 
be  acceptable,  if  he  could  but  convince 
Kate  of  it. 

Love,  however,  was  a  very  secondary  pns- 
sionin  Grrindley  Goodge's  breast.  He  loved 
himself,  and  money ;  and  just  now  he 
added  revenge,  which  made  up  a  very 
respectable  trio — a  trio  likely  to  urge  him 
to  anything  within  reach  of  more  than 
ordinary  daring.  For  Grindley  Goodge 
was  a  very  tiger  at  bay.     All  his  cunning 
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in  the  open,  in  a  cul  de  sac  all  liis 
ferocity. 

Nat  Gosling  was  a  curiosity ;  always 
had  been  since  Grinclley  had  known  him. 
Not  a  likely  man  to  have  come  so  readily 
into  his  plans,  but  still  less  likely  to  have 
refused  money.  Besides,  the  motives  were 
strong,  as  the  Captain  thought,  in  disap- 
pointed ambition. 

My  grand-daughter  the  Lady  of  Nobbley. 
Well,  it  was  something  to  fall  back  upon 
in  his  old  age.  No  wonder  he  was  ready 
to  sell  Tom  Meredith,  and  everyone  else 
concerned  in  the  horse. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Grindley  Goodge,  ''  I 
should  have  done  so.  And  now  for  the 
plan.  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  as  we've 
arranged  it.  The  horse  will  be  at  the 
stabling,    near    Leatherhead,    occupied   by 
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George  Ireland.  Not  among  his  own 
horses.  That's  fortunate.  The  fewer 
there  are  about  him  the  better.  One  of 
us,  with  Mark  Heron,  must  be  down  there 
on  Tuesday  night.  The  plates  have  to  be 
changed,  or  something  done  to  them,  early 
in  the  morning  ;  as  early  as  possible.  Nat 
will  take  care  of  that.  I'll  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  do  so.  Once  in  the  stable,  a 
bucket  of  water,  which  we  must  have 
there,  and  an  opiate,  unfailing  in  its  effects, 
and  if  the  Flying  Scud  wins  the  Derby, 
I'll  eat  him.  With  Nat's  co-operation 
there's  not  even  a  chance  of  detection ; 
and  as  to  failure,  the  thing's  impossible. 
Now,  I'll  go  and  back  Easper,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  do  the  dirty  work.  We've 
plenty  of  time  between  this  and  Wednes- 
day, and  a  very  nice  haul  we  shall  make  of 
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it.  It's  as  safe  as  Mulligan's  billiards, 
or  Chouser's  ecarte,  and  twice  as  expe- 
ditious." 

It  was  dark  when  the  train  from  Middle- 
thorpe  reached  London ;  and  Grrindley 
Groodge  called  a  cab,  and  went  straight 
home.  It  was  necessary  to  see  Chouser  or 
one  of  the  confederates  soon,  the  sooner 
the  better ;  so,  having  dressed  himself,  he 
went  off  to  Major  Mulligan's.  There  were 
lights  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  Major 
was  at  home. 

That  worthy  man's  nights  were  usually 
passed  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
day.  He  was  the  most  industrious  of  men, 
like  an  ant,  working  for  twelve  hours,  and 
spending  the  proceeds  in  twelve  more. 
When  others  were  sleeping,  the  Major's 
eye  was  ever  open,  and  we  can  only  record 
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our  pity  for  the  worm  that  was  late  or  early- 
enough  to  be  caught  by  him. 

Lights  now  flitted  to  and  fro.  The 
Major  was  evidently  holding  high  festival, 
and  Grindley  Goodge  watched  anxiously, 
as  he  saw  various  fig^ures  movino^  back- 
wards  and  forwards  across  the  room.  The 
room  did  not  present  the  appearance  of  one 
fitted  for  the  divulgence  of  a  secret  so 
inviolable  as  that  which  the  Captain  carried 
about  with  him. 

Of  course  he  was  admitted,  and,  upon 
joining  the  group,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  what  he  saw. 

At  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 

sat  the   Major,  a  ladylike   old  woman  of  a 

certain  age,  to  whom  he  was  presented  as 

Lady  MacStickler,  Fitz waiter,  to  whom  the 

reader   has   been    already  introduced,   and 
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the  Duke  of  Cadwallo.  Seated  near  tlie 
fire,  which  was  still  burning  in  the  grate, 
though  not  far  from  the  end  of  May,  was 
Julia  Latimer,  engaged  in  that  mysterious 
work,  which  allows  of  constant  idleness, 
but  which  seems  by  its  quickness  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  when  it  is  going.  I 
believe  they  call  it  crochet;  and  near  to 
her,  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  was  no 
other  than  Lord  Woodbie,  who  was  in- 
dulging in  his  usual  amusement  of  taking 
the  odds,  or  laying  them  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  he  had  descended  from 
ponies  to  fivers. 

As  Grindley  Goodge  entered  the  room  in 
fact,  his  attention  was  directed  first  to  the 
young  earl,  by  hearing,  "  How's  the  game 
now,  Major  ?" 

"  One,    love,    in    your    favour,     Wood- 
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bie,"      said      tlie      Major,      sorting      his 
cards. 

"I'll  take  you  fifty-five  to  fi)rty  about 
the  game,  uncle,"  which  the  accommo- 
dating uncle,  who  was  there  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  his  newly  arrived 
relative,  took  at  once,  adding,  "  I'd  rather 
take  your  fifty  to  forty  about  the  rubber, 
Cecil." 

"  You  can  have  that,  too,  if  you  hke," 
replied  Cecil ;  but  his  grace  declined  doing 
both,  as  being  a  little  beyond  his  mark ; 
and  then  Woodbie  applied  himself  sedulously 
to  playing  with  a  ball  of  thread  on  the 
sofa,  which,  belonging  to  the  work  in 
the  hand  of  the  lady,  appeared  to  have 
some  magnetic  connection  with  the  lady 
herself. 

The  Captain   took   a   seat,   and   entered 
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into  conversation  with  the  two  unengaged 
parties,  which  appeared  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  tone  not  calculated  to  disturb  the  play- 
ers. It  continued  until  Captain  Groodge 
was  invited  to  cut  in,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cadwallo  relinquished  his  seat.  After  a 
long  time,  however,  Lady  MacStickler,  pock- 
eting a  sovereign  or  two  as  her  win- 
nings, and  leaving  the  others  to  settle 
their  heavier  balances,  rose,  and,  bowing 
to  her  niece's  guests,  carried  off  Julia 
Latimer  to  her  chamber,  and  herself  to  her 
carriage. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  Duke,  too, 
carried  off  Lord  Woodbie  to  his  mother, 
who  was  in  town,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  passed  a  pleasanter  evening ;  and  as 
he  had  been  allowed  to  retire  a  considerable 
winner,  we  may  easily  believe  him.     And 
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SO  once  more  the  Major  and  Gooclge   were 
alone. 

"Why,  Major,  is  Mulligan  of  Castle 
Mulligan,  really  dead,  and  all  that  stands 
between  you  and  the  property  gone  to  grief 
suddenly  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Goodge ;  what  makes 
ye  think  that  ?" 

"  The  man  in  black  that  has  supplanted 
the  boy  in  buttons.  Lady  MacStickler,  and 
the  decency  and  propriety  of  the  stakes  and 
hours." 

"  What,  me  valet,  and  me  cousin,  and 
just  the  points  we're  playing  for  the  old 
lady !  'Truth,  it  isn't  every  man  'ud  be 
gambling  like  you." 

"  But  you're  surrounded  by  swells ;  and 
the  blaze  of  light  extends  half-way  down 
the    street.      Such   rascals    as    you   and    I 
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can't  talk  in   the  presence  of  such  a  wax- 
chancller's  sho^D  as  you've  got  here."- 
And  Goodge  laughed. 
"Speak  for  yourself,   Captain  Groodge,  if 
ye   please."     But  in  another   moment   the 
Major  was  consoled,  and  so  tickled  by  the 
absurdity  of  his  returning  virtue,  as  to  join 
in  the  laugh.     "  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Goodge — 
ye've  no  tact.     It's  all  very  well  to  be  poor, 
but   it's  the  divil  an'   all  to  look   it,    and 
I'm  sure    you  feel  the  truth  o'  that;    we 
wouldn't  any  of  us  like  to  look  the  robbers 
we  are." 

"  I  dare  say  not — not  even  your  friend 
the  Duke.     What  brought  him  here  ?  " 

"  Lord  Woodbie  brought  him  here.  "Why 
the  d — 1  shouldn't  he  come  here  as  well  as 
any  one  else,  to  meet  me  family  and  me 
niece  ?     There's  not  a  duke  in  the  land  has 
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better  blood  in  his  veins  than  the  girl  that 
sat  in  that  chair  to-night" — here  the  Major 
pointed  dramatically  to  Julia's  late  seat — 
"  sure  not  Lord  Woodbie  himself." 

"  Oh  !"  thought  Goodge,   "  that's  where 
we  are  ;  we  must  humour  him." 

And  he  did,  by  a  few  suggestive  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  Castle  Mulligan  and  the 
late  Sir  Andrew  MacStickler,  who  was 
known  to  have  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  and 
an  open  house,  somewhere  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  to  have  left  his  widow  no- 
thing but  her  blood  and  her  settlement 
(which  happened  to  be  a  very  handsome 
one)  to  Hve  upon.  She  rented  the  house 
at  Tantudlem  of  the  heir  at-law  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  debtors'  prison  in  Dublin. 

"  But  I  thought  Woodbie  was  in  Vienna  ?" 
said  the  Captain. 
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"  So  lie  was  ;  but  he's  come  back 
again." 

"What  for?  What's  his  book  on  the 
Derby?  The  Duke  might  have  settled 
that." 

"  Perhaps  the  Duke's  not  so  fond  of  set- 
thng  other  people's  accounts.  The  fact  is, 
there's  been  a  something — a  sort  of  under- 
standing or  some  engagement  between  him 


and  Miss  Latimer,  and " 

"You  don't  mean  that?"  said  Goodge, 
somexvhat  sceptically. 

"  Why  not.  Captain  Goodge  ?"  Isn't  she 
fit  to  be  any  man's  wife?  Where'll  he 
find  a  more  suitable  companion  ?  Bedad, 
she's  been  educated  Hke  a  duchess.  Didn't 
1  do  it  myself,  when  her  sainted  mo- 
ther  -" 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear  Mulligan. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that;  but 
there  might  be  certain  prejudices " 

"  Prejudices,  be  me  soul !  I'd  like  to 
see  'em " 

"These  prejudices  are  things  you  can't 
see.  But  I  congratulate  you,  Mulligan, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  the  future  Lady 
Woodbie,  too.  And  now,  what  do  you 
think  about  the  favourite  ?'* 

"  If  I  could  see  my  way  out  o'  this 
Derby,  safe  and  sound,  I'd  have  done 
with  it.  There's  old  Lady  MacStickler, 
she's  a  fine  jointure,  and  she  don't  like 
racing ;  and,  between  ourselves,  she's  taken 
a  mighty  fancy  to  Julia,  as  anybody 
might  ;  and  the  turf  isn't  what  it  was." 
And  Major  Mulligan  became  mighty  vir- 
tuous in  argument,  for  he'd  quite  enough 
of   the    serpent    in    him   to   put    on    the 
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clove  when  anytliing  was  to  be  got  by 
it.  "  And,  altogether,  what  with  Wood- 
bie's  affair,  I'd  like  to  be  well  out  of 
it." 

And  as  he  thought  he  could  get  more  by 
honesty,  he  would  wilKngly  have  thrown 
over  rascality. 

"  Then  be  happy,  Major,  and  be  virtuous. 
It's  too  late  to  hedge ;  and  we  all  stand  a 
raker  against  the  Scud — at  least,  more  than 
we  can  pay."  And  here  he  sunk  his  voice 
to  a  whisper.  "  I've  squared  old  Nat ;  he's 
to  stand  in  up  to  five  hundred,  and  he's 
promised  another  five  hundred  down  on  the 
morning.  I've  the  doing  of  the  business 
myself,  so  it's  all  right  this  time.  Now 
I'll  wish  you  good  night.  You  shall  have 
the  details  another  time ;  but  if  you  want 
another  thousand  or  two  on,  be  quick  about 
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it,  and  get  on  at  a  short  price.  Easper 
may  start  first  favourite  now.  I  mean  to 
lay  a  thou,  that  he  does,  if  I  can  get  it 
on." 


CHAPTEE  XL 

LORD    WOODBIE    UNATTACHED.' 

The  pleasant  little  party  assembled  in  Major 
Mulligan's  room  was  sucli  as  naturally  to 
create  some  surprise  in  the  mind  of  Groodge. 
The  Major  had  met  Lord  Woodbie  in  town 
two  days  before  Grindley  Goodge  started 
for  Yorkshire.  Then,  as  he  justly  observed, 
it  wasn't  necessary  for  him  to  tell  the  con- 
federates every  man's  business ;  and  Wood- 
bie might  have  a  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
be  talked  about.     He  always  had  regarded 
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with  considerable  contempt  the  noisy  old 
carrion  crow,  who  no  sooner  saw  a  carcase 
than  he  shouted  "  dead  'orse,  dead  'orse." 
In  the  present  case  it  was  one  of  those  car- 
cases that  would  keep  any  length  of  time ; 
so  the  Major  wisely  determined  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  knew  his  brother  ravens  would 
be  down  upon  him  quite  soon  enough  ;  and 
they  were. 

It  entails  upon  me  a  recurrence  to  past 
events,  as  explanatory  of  the  young  earl's 
unexpected  return  to  London.  In  Lord 
Boppinton  he  found  a  stern,  though  a  true, 
friend.  Save  me  from  my  friends,  said 
he,  at  the  time  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  there 
was  nothing  better  for  him  than  Vienna. 
And  thither  he  repaired  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  (the  only  thing  to  lighten  it  one  would 
have  supposed)  a  heavy  purse.     He  left  the 
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Jews,  and  jewellers,  the  dealers,  the  coach- 
makers,  and  all  that  genus,  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  the  only  book  he  valued  to 
the  Duke.  It  was  a  very  bad  one,  but  not 
hopeless,  if  a  little  judicious  hedging  could 
be  done.  The  Scud  was  his  worst  horse. 
He  wasn't  much  missed  after  the  first  week, 
excepting  by  Major  Mulligan,  who  was 
having  a  rough  time  of  it  among  the  Jews, 
and  who  stood  very  much  in  need  of  a  good 
name  or  two  up  behind  him. 

Vienna  is  certainly  one  of  the  vilest  capi- 
tals for  an  unpaid  attache  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  in  Europe.  There  are  such 
pleasant  ways  of  getting  rid  of  time  and 
money,  and  infant  diplomacy  gives  solidity 
and  respectability  to  social  trifling.  Lord 
Woodbie  was  just  the  man  for  it.  His 
companions,  of  course,  welcomed  anything 
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well  off,  distmfjm,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
consequences,  and  prognosticated  another 
nine  days'  wonder,  or  two,  before  long,  of 
which  their  new  attache  was  to  be  the  hero. 
But  he  gave  them  no  chance.  The  good- 
looking  Viennese  made  no  impression  upon 
him.  He  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
duty  he  owed  to  society  took  him  into  the 
salons  :  that  which  he  owed  to  himself  to 
Daum's,  Corti's,  and  the  Cafe  Francais. 
He  was  quite  a  lion  on  the  Prater,  and  his 
neat  horses  and  turn-out  were  the  theme  of 
several  tongues  which  had  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  talk  about  them.  To  have 
seen  him  play  ecarte  and  baccarat,  no  one 
would  have  believed  him  to  have  been 
broken-hearted;  and  j^et  he  swore  he  was 
so— -to  himself,  that  is  ;  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieved it. 
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"  That  was  a  good  dinner,  Woodbie,  the 
only  decent  cookery  in  Grermany,"  said 
young  Eutherford  Carlton,  who  had  lately 
left  Harrow,  and  was  consequently  well 
capable  of  judging.  "  I  hate  your  tables 
d'hote — everything  cold  and  greasy.  Thank 
goodness  weVe  nothing  of  that  sort  in 
Vienna." 

They  were  now  standing  outside  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  Hotel. 

"No,  toujour s  a  la  carte''  replied  Lord 
Woodbie,  "  What  wine  was  that  we  were 
drinking  ?  Seems  to  me  to  have  no  strength 
whatever." 

"You  don't  drink  enough  of  it,"  says 
Carlton.  "  There  goes  the  Countess 
Strelinsky;  that's  something  like  a  wo- 
man." 

"More   like   a   man,"   says    the    other; 
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"  you're  the  most  liberal  man  in  Vienna  on 
tlie  score  of  female  beauty,  Carlton." 

"  And  you  the  least  so.  If  women  were 
trumps,  be  hanged  if  I  think  you'd  ever 
play  at  cards.  Where  are  you  going  to- 
night ?" 

"  Nowhere,"  said  Woodbie  ;  "  I  don't 
feel  quite  up  to  the  mark." 

"  Then  come  to  the  Hofburg,  and  see  a 
cheerful  tragedy,  called  Kabale  und  Liebe. 
By  gad,  it'll  do  you  good." 

So  they  stepped  into  a  fiacre,  and  went 
to  see  some  Schiller. 

That  wonderful  drama  of  love  and  wicked- 
ness is  not  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits,  so, 
when  they  came  out,  Woodbie  was  not 
much  better  than  before. 

"  I  say,  Carlton,  you  don*t  believe  women 
ever  love  in  that  way,  do  you." 
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"Don't  I,  by  Jove  !"  replies  Carlton,  not 
unmindful  of  a  young  woman  in  England, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  still  sighing  for 
him,  through  his  long  and  painful  attache- 
ship,  not  to  herself,  but  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy. "  I  don't  mean  to  say  every  girl 
does,  of  course  ;  but,  then,  it  depends  on 
the  sort  of  fellow,  you  know." 

And  Eutherford  Carlton  surveyed  himself 
approvingly,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  a  badly 
lighted  street-lamp. 

"  And  Walter,  the  Major — the  lover,  you 
know — I  suppose  it  would  be  a  hard  strug- 
gle, with  all  his  Grerman  prejudices,  and  so 
forth,  to  have  married  a  music-master's 
daughter.  It's  an  awful  thing  to  feel  like 
that." 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,  Woodbie,  you'll  give 
me   the  blue   devils  if  you  go  on  in  that 
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way.  Let's  go  to  Corti's,  and  have  some 
cliampagne." 

"That's  just  like  you  fellows.  YouVe 
no  sort  of  feeling.  Now,  if  I'd  been 
Walter,  I  should  have  thrown  over  the 
governor,  and  married  the  girl." 

From  which  sentiment,  coming  before  the 
champagne.  Lord  Woodbie's  state  of  mind 
may  be  surmised.  After  supper  he  lost  a 
quantity  of  money,  and  the  next  morning 
he  woke  dreaming  of  Juha  Latimer;  and 
then  he  remembered  his  determination  made 
for  her  sake,  to  give  up  gambling  and  late 
hours,  and  he  bethought  him  that  he  had 
not  been  true  to  his  intention.  So  for  three 
days  he  remained  at  home,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dissipations  of 
Vienna. 

Whether  it  be  the  sign  of  a  weak  or  a 
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strong  mind,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea, 
but  for  a  British  nobleman,  Lord  Woodbie 
was  most  preposterously  in  love — vulgarly 
so. 

You  or  I — I've  no  doubt  our  butcher  or 
baker — might  have  suffered  to  the  same 
extent,  but  his  hallucination  was  unworthy 
a  heartless  aristocracy.  Why,  the  young 
man — attache  to  wit — had  positively  been 
writing  letters  !  Now  letter  writing  is  a 
dangerous  amusement,  unless  entered  upon 
with  much  discrimination,  and  letters  from 
Vienna  to  Miss  Julia  Latimer,  from  a  newly 
j  oined  attache,  showed  no  discrimination  at 
all.  We  know  what  he  tried  in  London, 
both  before  and  after  his  rejection.  The 
prescriptions  were  not  much  varied.  Then 
he  took  to  paper — not  the  paper  of  which  he 
had  been  so  profuse  aforetime,  but  the  best 
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cream-laid  note,  crested  and  monogramed, 
and  hot-pressed  with  words  of  fire.  It  did 
his  lordship  good  to  pour  out  his  Httle  soul 
after  this  fashion,  when  Carlton,  and  Tre- 
fusis,  and  Tape,  and  the  rest  of  them  were 
fast  asleep  or  going  through  the  Viennese 
mill. 

The  worst  of  these  epistles — indeed,  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  them 
— was,  that  they  never  got  an  answer. 
But  it's  a  long  lane  that  never  has  a 
turning. 

"Letters  from  England  for  Monsieur," 
said  Fritz,  the  new  valet;  and  having 
handed  them  to  his  master  in  bed,  he  left 
the  room. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  In  five  minutes 
he  was  out  of  bed,  and  had  rung  his  bell, 
and  by  that  evening's  mail  he  had  taken 
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leave  of  tlie  minister  and  his  friends,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  England.  His  Grerman 
enemies  declared  that  Lord  Woodbie  "  had 
not  all  five  together ;"  his  English  friends 
remembered  that  the  Derby  was  at  hand. 

"  What,  Cecil !"  and  Lady  Woodbie  rose 
from  her  seat  to  welcome — -well,  scarcely 
that — to  embrace  her  son. 

Her  ladyship  had  arrived  in  town  for  the 
season,  and  was  established  comfortably  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  having  dismissed  from 
her  mind  all  fears  of  the  terrible  Julia. 

"  And  how  did  you  leave  Lord  Protocol, 
Cecil  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Very  well ;  and  very  hard  up.  The 
Hungarian  nobility  quite  take  the  shine 
out  of  the  Embassy  entertainments.  It's  a 
charming  place  to  live  in,  but  it  didn't  suit 
me.     It's  like  an  oven  now." 
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"  But  consider  Lord  Boppinton,  my  dear 
Cecil,  and  Lord  Protocol." 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should.  I'm  sure 
they  didn't  consider  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  all  the  balls  in  Vienna." 

"  They  are  the  very  highest  class  wo- 
men on  the  Continent ;  and  the  mu- 
sic  " 

"  I  was  sick  of  the  music  in  a  fortnight," 
said  the  ungracious  son. 

"My  dear  Cecil!  But  you'll  go  with 
me  to  dinner  to  your  uncle  Cadwallo's ; 
you're  just  in  time  to  dress,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Indeed  I  can't ;  I've  nothing  to  dress 
in.  Fritz  is  getting  my  things  from  the 
Custom  House,  and  there's  Bohemian  glass 
enough  to  keep  him  till  midnight." 

And  Lady  Woodbie  went  to  dinner  alone, 
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while  his  lordship  walked  off  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Langham  Place. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  Lord 
Woodbie  had  nothing  else,  he  had  consider- 
able determination  —  a  most  respectable 
characteristic,  if  not  a  virtue. 

The  course  of  the  next  few  days  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  manner  of  Lord 
Woodbie  which  rather  alarmed  his  mother. 
That  lady,  sincerely  anxious  for  his  happi- 
ness, was  equally  anxious  for  the  family 
honour.  He  was  quite  independent  enough 
to  have  told  her  nothing  at  all  of  his  move- 
ments, but  he  was  equally  too  truthful  to 
allow  her  to  deceive  herself  when  she  ques- 
tioned him  on  the  subject.  She  pitied  her 
son's  infatuation,  but  it  was  too  genuine  to 
be  despised. 

"Cadwallo,"  said  the   good  lady,   "you 
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must  help  me.  Go  and  look  at  the  woman. 
See  what  she's  like,  and  come  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.     Cecil's  mad." 

"  And  is  marriage  the  only  straight- waist- 
coat you  can  find  for  him  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  Cadwallo ;  do  as  I  ask  you. 
You  see  what  a  mess  we  made  of  Vienna. 
If  the  woman  is  but  a  lady,  and  worthy  of 
him  !" 

The  dear  woman  regarded  no  one  that 
she  knew  quite  in  that  light,  but  would 
have  been  glad  enough  now  to  compound 
for  an  honourable. 

I  don't  know  how  Cadwallo  managed  the 
business,  but  Major  Mulligan  was  not  the 
man  to  throw  difficulties  in  his  way. 

"  Julia,"  said  he,  returning  in  hot  haste 
from  the  club,  "  can  ye  find  old  Lady 
MacStickler,  and  ask  her  to  dinner  here  to- 
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morrow  at  eight  o'clock  ?  Tell  her  the 
Duke  of  Caclwallo  is  coming,  with  Lord 
Woodbie,  and  we'll  be  a  qniet  party,  and 
have  a  rubber  for  the  old  lady." 

"  She'll  come  without  telling  her  what's 
not  true ;  at  least  she  tells  me  she  will  come 
and  see  me  whenever  I  like." 

"  Bedad,  but  it  is  true,  and  we'll  have  as 
good  a  dinner  as  a  gentleman  ever  sat  down 
to.  He's  asked  himself,  and  I'd  not  be  the 
man  to  say  no." 

And  so  came  the  neat  little  party  into 
which  Captain  Goodge  put  his  foot,  some- 
what unceremoniously. 


CHAPTEE  XIL 

LADY  WOODBIE  MAKES    UP   A   SMALL   PARCEL 

HER    MIND. 

"  My  dear  Cadwallo,  how  good  of  you," 
said  Lady  Woodbie.  "  You  must  have  had 
a  trying  evening  of  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. The  Major  allowed  me  to  win 
my  money,  and  the  old  lady  was  quite 
charming.  As  to  the  young  one,  I've  told 
you  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  in  a 
word ;  Cecil  relieved  me." 
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"But  they're  dreadful  people.  She's  a 
brogue,  Cadwallo,  I  know  she  has." 

"  There,  don't  fret  about  it.  The  merest 
soupgon.  Not  half  so  bad  as  Lady  Her- 
mione,  and  you  know  she  made  quite  a 
sensation." 

"  Lady  Hermione !  Yes,  but  she's  a 
marquis's  daughter.  That  makes  all  the 
difference." 

"  None  at  all.  Miss  Latimer  will  be  an 
earl's  wife,  and  then  she  might  have  any- 
thing." 

"  Ah  !  Now  you're  laughing  at  me," 
said  the  disconsolate  mother. 

"  Not  I.  But  I  tell  you  candidly  there's 
not  such  a  girl  in  all  London.  Of  course  I 
should  prefer  that  her  old  uncle  was  already 
at  the  hulks — for  that's  his  eventual  finish, 
beyond  all  doubt — and  that  Woodbie's  flame 
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was  already  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  Lady  Mac 
something's  protection,  or  property  ;  for  I'm 
told  it  will  come  to  tliat.  But  if  you  wish 
Woodbie  to  marry  for  love,  which  I  do  not 
— but  which,  I  admit,  is  likely  to  settle 
him,  as  it  has  done  better  men  before  him — 
why,  don't  throw  cold  water  upon  it,  be- 
cause she's  neither  a  Plantagenet  nor  a 
Eothschild." 

The  Duke  of  Cadwallo  was  not  given  to 
weighing  chances,  and  as  the  descendant  of 
the  Mulligans  could  not  be  the  Duchess  of 
Cadwallo  until  he  was  dead  and  gone,  the 
chance  was  too  indefinite  or  remote  to 
trouble  his  family  pride.  He  generally 
took  a  good  practical  view  of  things,  and  as 
he  knew  Woodbie  was  going  to  the  dogs, 
and  that  he  had  exhibited  unmistakable 
signs   of  a  perseverance  in  the  course,    if 
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thwarted,  he  recommended  the  alternative — 
a  love-match.  But,  then,  dukes  do  not  feel 
like  mothers. 

"  But,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  pause,  "  are 
they  respectable  ?" 

"  Most  respectable ;  she,  in  her  virtue, 
and  he,  in  his  vices— for  he's  never  been 
found  out,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  in  their 
connexions  and  people." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  the  Mulligans,  of 
Castle " 

"  I  know  all  that  ;  but,  can  one  be 
seen   with    her — can   one   take   her   about 

"  If  you'll  bring  anything  half  as  good- 
looking  to  Cadwallo,  I'll  be  bound  to  say 
that  she'll  be  overwhelmed  with  the  atten- 
tions of  one  sex,  and   the  jealousy  of  the 
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other,  than  which  two  things  nothing  can 
be  more  flattering." 

The  Duke  was  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, and  was  talking  to  his  sister-in-law 
with  as  much  good-humoured  indifference 
as  if  personal  beauty  was  the  only  requisite 
for  the  wife  of  an  earl  with  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year. 

"  And  what  had  I  better  do,  Cadwallo  ? 
As  for  Cecil,  he's  grumbhng  from  morn 
till  night ;  and  now  has  taken  to  calling  on 
Lady  MacStickler,  as  if  she  were  an  old 
and  valuable  acquaintance.  He's  so  irri- 
table, too,  and  low-spirited,  because  I  won't 

go." 

"  She's  a  very  good  woman,  I  believe, 
with  a  fine  place,  heaven  knows  where,  and 
an  ample  jointure.  I  remember  her  hus- 
band— old  Sir  Andrew,  an  old  sportsman — 
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when  my  father  was  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
lost  half  his  property  gambling  at  the 
Kildare  Club  :  he  was  a  three-bottle  man. 
He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  he  hunted 
himself,  when  his  language  was  something 
terrible  to  listen  to  :  he  ran  away  with  the 
great  tragic  actress  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
and  shot  a  man  in  the  hip  for  heading  the 
fox  in  a  vain  attempt  to  break  from  Butter- 
milk Gorse,  after  having  been  ordered  by 
him  to  come  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cover.  In  fact,  he  had  as  much  temper 
and  vice  as  would  serve  to  make  a  gentle- 
man of  his  day;  and  that's  sufficient  for 
anybody's  purpose.  The  baronetcy  is  ex- 
tinct, but  some  of  the  money  still  clings 
to  his  widow,  who  dined  with  us  at  the 
Major's.  You'd  better  go  and  call  upon 
the  girl,  or  the  old  lady,  yourself." 
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And  here  the  Duke  took  up  his  hat,  and 
prepared  to  descend  to  his  horses,  which 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  in  Grrosve- 
nor-square  for  an  hour  at  least. 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must,  if  you 
say  so,  and  waive  all  objections,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned ;  but  it's  quite  your  doing, 
so  I  hope  you'll  tell  the  Duchess.  Ah  ! 
she  doesn't  know  the  trouble  of  boys  ;  I 
wish  she  did ;"  and  Lady  Woodbie  sighed 
as  if  her  son  was  a  type  of  everybody's  son, 
and  as  if  an  inconvenient  loVe  affair 
was  the  normal  condition  of  ladies  of 
fashion,  while  the  Duke  answered  tritely 
enough — 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  glad  she  does 
not ;  if  she  did,  Cecil  would  never  be  Duke 
of  Cadwallo,  you  know ;  and  then  he  took 
his  leave,  with  a  wish  for  the  mother's  sue- 
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cess.  He  was  just  outside  the  door,  how- 
ever, when  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him, 
and  he  returned. 

"  If  I  were  you  I  should  be  very  quiet 
with  the  old  lady,  for  she  can't  be  expected 
to  enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  the  young 
one  ;  and  I  shouldn't  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  she  were  to  refuse  us,  unless  you 
make  your  proposal  very  delicately.  If 
Woodbie  will  go  with  us  to  Epsom,  there's 
a  seat  on  the  drag  at  his  service.  Tell 
him  the  Scud  was  a  little  shaky  this  after- 
noon, but  there's  nothing  in  it.  I've  seen 
Meredith — he'll  understand;"  and  then 
this  Mentor,  who  really  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  had  the  kindest  intentions 
towards  his  sister-in-law  and  her  son,  went 
his  way. 

Lady    Woodbie   was   perplexed  —  sorely 
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perplexed — for  Lord  Woodbie  was  leading 
his  mother  a  wonderful  life  of  it.  At  first, 
on  his  return  from  Vienna,  he  seemed  only 
too  glad  to  be  at  home  again.  That 
vagrant,  latch-key  kind  of  hfe,  in  which 
yonng  England  is  apt  to  indulge,  whether 
of  the  haiite-volee  or  the  monied  aristocracy, 
from  May  to  August,  had  at  first  no  charms 
for  him.  He  was  strictly  domestic — that 
is,  was  seen  at  breakfast,  opened  his  letters, 
dined  at  home  once,  went  to  his  mother's 
box  at  the  opera  one  night  (he  hadn't  time 
for  much  more),  and  altogether  was  so 
respectable  that  dear  Lady  Woodbie  began 
to  see  that  there  was  something  in  the 
grande  'passion  of  which  she  had  no  previous 
notion. 

So  much    for    the    first    week;    but  for 
the     second    now — ah !    there    was    a    sad 
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falling  off.  His  head  ached ;  his  hand 
shook ;  he  was  out  at  night,  and  in  bed  all 
the  morning.  He  took  champagne  for 
breakfast  instead  of  tea;  swore  at  Fritz, 
looked  pale,  and  then  feverish,  and  rode  his 
horses  at  all  hours,  and  nobody  knew  where  ; 
had  a  betting-book  constantly  in  his  hand, 
and  mysterious  visits  from  Israelitish-looking 
men.  In  fact,  if  Lady  Woodbie  had  known 
the  conventional  language  of  swelldom,  she 
would  have  seen  that  Woodbie  was  "  going 
a  mucker." 

And  again,  too  ?  this  was  too  bad. 
After  getting  him  once  out  of  the  fire,  and 
sending  him  so  nicely  to  Vienna,  where 
he  ought  to  have  remained  as  many  years 
as  he  did  months — after  paying  some  of 
his  awful  debts  in  his  absence,  to  have  him 

starting  fresh,  with  a  most  viciously-consti- 
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tuted  determination  not  to  be  thwarted,  it 
was  most  provoking. 

Nor  could  slie  divine  the  cause  of  it. 
Before  —  ah  !  poor  boy  —  he  was  in  the 
meshes  of  a  designing  woman ;  he  didn't 
know  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.  His  whole  heart  was  sick.  He 
could  not  propose — his  purpose  w^as  un- 
settled ;  he  was  torn  by  contending  factions  ; 
his  love  pulled  him  one  way,  and  his  duty 
to  his  order  another.  He  was  gambling, 
too,  and  being  duped  by  her  horrid  relatives 
and  their  associates.  He  was  too  strong 
to  propose  (at  least  the  countess  thought 
so)  and  too  weak  to  break  his  bonds.  But 
now  here  she  was,  a  self-sacrificing  mother, 
ready  to  give  way  ;  and  he  had  come  back 
from  his  duties  and  his  pleasures,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  run 
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all  risks  of  her  displeasure  and  the  world's. 
Why  had  he  become  miserable  and  ill  all  of 
a  sudden  ?  Surely  when  men  had  a  way 
and  a  will  of  their  own,  and  their  doubts 
were  dissolved,  they  had  no  right  to  be 
wretched.  She  it  was  who  was  entitled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  misery.  And  after  what 
Cadwallo  had  said,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
give  way,  it  was  childish  to  begin  his  old 
courses  again.  She  was  not  a  very  clever 
woman,  nor  a  very  wise  one  ;  but  she  was 
a  wonderful  mother.  Just  as  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  he  had  unmade 
his. 

Lord  Woodbie  sat  gloomilj'  in  his  own 
room  tearing  up  letters  and  bills  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  Derby.  Fritz  stood 
by  receiving  a  variety  of  commands,  not 
altogether  congruous,   and  not  easy  of  ac- 
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complisliment.  They  pointed  to  a  journey 
to  Switzerland,  and  to  an  order  on  Fortnum 
and  Mason  for  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  "  send  the  brougham  round  in  a 
hour." 

The  door  slowly  opened,  and  Lady  Wood- 
hie  came  in.  She  was  dressed  for  a  drive, 
and  took  a  seat  opposite  to  her  son,  as  the 
valet  retired  by  another  door.  She  looked 
at  him  a  moment  as  if  uncertain  how  to 
begin  the  conversation,  while  he  rolled  up 
a  note,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  put 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  you  don't  look  well. 
I'm  sure  Vienna  didn't  agree  with  you,  or 
else  it's  that  necktie  doesn't  suit  your 
complexion." 

"  Most  likely  the  necktie,  mother ;  how- 
ever, I'm  going  to  try  Switzerland." 
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"Try   Switzerland,    Cecil!      What    will 
Lord  Boppinton  say  ?" 

"  Most  likely  just   what  he  thinks,  if  he 
says  anything  at  all.'* 

And    Lord    Woodbie    said    this    rather 
pettishly. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  most  anxious  to  be  your 
friend." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  friends.  I  wish  he'd  adopt 
someone  else  for  a  protege." 

And  he  twisted  himself  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  came  to 
say?" 

"Not  the  most  distant  idea,  mother. 
Something  very  kind,  I've  no  doubt." 

"  I've  been  talking  to  Cadwallo  ;  and 
I'm  going  to  call  on  that  old  Lady  Mac 
Stickler."     Lady  Woodbie  certainly  looked 
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for  some  acknowledgment  of  her  kindness, 
but  AVoodbie  turned  further  away,  and 
muttered  something  not  complimentary  to 
that  turbaned  dowager.  Lady  Woodbie 
regarded  her  effort  as  a  sort  of  Sabbatical 
penance.  "I  think  it's  right  to  call,  as 
you  were  received  there  last  year ;  and 
then  I  shall  go  on  to  Miss  Latimer,  and — 
and—" 

"  The  carriage,  my  lady,"  said  a  servant, 
opening  the  door  very  noiselessly,  and 
holding  it  open  for  her  ladyship  to  go  out, 
which  she  did  at  once,  while  Lord  Woodbie 
resumed  his  seat,  which  he  had  quitted 
rather  hastily.  And  then  the  door  closed 
upon  him,  and  he  heard  in  another  minute 
the  retreating  wheels. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  pleasant !  Why 
the  d— 1  didn't  I  stop  her." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

PENITENTIAL    VISITING. 

Old  Lady  MacStickler  sat  in  an  arm  chair 
near  the  window  of  a  house  in  Curzon-street, 
Mayfair,  about  three  or  four  o'clock  on  that 
identical  Sunday.  That  in  which  she  was 
passing  a  month  or  two  was  one  of  those 
numerous  houses  which  let  for  the  season, 
or  a  part  of  it,  at  a  very  handsome  rental ; 
when  ladies  and  gentlemen  prefer  the 
delicious  dust  which  emanates  from  a 
composition  of  pounded  granite  and  manure 
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heaps,  to  the  villainous  breatli  of  incense- 
breathing  morn  at  their  country  houses. 
It  had  all  the  conventional  signs  of  the 
Turkey-carpeted  dining-room  and  old-fash- 
ioned side-board,  the  brighter  excrescences 
of  drawing-room  plate  glass,  cabinet  pic- 
tures by  eminent  copyists,  and  an  amalga- 
mation of  delft  and  china-ware,  suggestive 
of  dead  and  absent  rose-leaves.  The  house 
was  well  enough,  as  it  might  be,  for  an  old 
lady  and  her  companion,  cleansed  and 
straightened  for  the  beginning  of  the 
season;  but  it  was,  at  best,  but  a  faded 
beauty  got  up  for  an  especial  occasion,  and 
quite  certain  to  fade  again  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  old  lady  sat  at  the  window;  and 
opposite  to  her,  with  a  good  book  on  her 
lap,    sat    her    trusty    companion,    Flurry. 
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Lady  MacStickler  was  a  strict  Protestant, 
and  lier  friend  Miss  Flurry  was  given  to 
the  high  school  of  Eitualism — the  only 
subject  on  which  they  seriously  clashed — 
they  differed  on  many. 

"What  have  you  there,  my  dear 
Flurry  ?" 

" '  The  Calendar  of  Anglican  Saints  and 
Martyrs,'  "  said  Miss  Flurry,  referring  to  a 
highly-illuminated  volume,  and  blushing  as 
if  she  had  been  caught  poaching. 

"Where  have  you  been  to  church  this 
morning  ?"  inquired  the  old  lady. 

"St.  Ethelburga's.  The  music  and  the 
vestments  were  magnificent." 

"  You'd  see  better  at  Mr.  Kean's  theatre. 
The  costumes  are  supplied  by  Nathan.  Go 
and  say  your  prayers  at  the  Spanish 
Ambassador's     Chapel,     like      an      honest 
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Eoman  Catholic,  Flurry ;  instead  of  run- 
ning: about  after  such  childish  imita- 
tions.  I  wonder  you  haven't  too  much 
sense." 

Miss  Flurry,  who  was  usually  submissive 
enough,  and  who  understood  old  Lady 
MacStickler's  j)eculiarities  well  enough  to 
forgive  them,  was  just  about  to  reply  to 
this  attack  upon  her  favourite  weakness, 
when  a  pair  of  high-stepping  horses  and 
very  neat  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  house  in  Curzon-street,  and  a  loud 
knock  announced  a  fashionable  caller. 

"  There,  Flurry,  my  dear,  that's  one  of 
your  friends :  she's  finished  her  devotions 
for  to-day ;  but  that's  no  reason  she  should 
disturb  me.     I'm  not  at  home." 

And  in  accordance  with  the  old  lady's 
custom,    her   servant    appeared    in    a    few 
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minutes,  as  the  carriage  drove  away,  with  a 
card  upon  a  waiter. 

"  Take  it,  Flurry,  and  let's  hear  who 
it  is.  She's  no  martyr,  I'll  be  bound 
to  say,  by  the  look  of  her  carriage.'* 
And  Miss  Flurry,  having  recovered  her 
temper,  or  nearly  so,  took  the  card  from 
the  salver  and  read  out,  "Lady  Wood- 
bie." 

"Lady  Woodbie  !"  said  Lady  Mac 
Stickler,  at  first  not  appearing  to  recollect 
who  the  lady  might  be,  and  then,  as  sud- 
denly, recalling  her  to  mind. 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  see  her,  I 
confess.  That's  Lord  Woodbie's  mother, 
my  dear,"  added  she,  raising  her  voice, 
"  and  she's  come  here  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  her  son.  She's  afraid  of  his 
marrying  Julia  Latimer." 
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"  I  don't  see  why  she  should  be  afraid  of 
that." 

"  Nor  I,  neither.  Except  that  she  hasn't 
any  money,  and  he's  spent  most  of  his  for  a 
year  or  two  to  come.  She's  too  good  for 
him,  Flurry ;  and  I  shall  take  care  of  her 
when  I'm  gone.  Ah !  you  needn't  look, 
I'll  take  care  of  you,  too;  but  I  intend 
Julia  to  be  my  heir,  and  so  I  shall  tell 
her." 

Miss  Flurry  knew  that  she  was  put  down 
for  an  annuity,  and  that  was  all,  and  she 
felt  rather  sorry  that  Julia  Latimer 
should  have  come  between  her  and  her 
hopes  of  something  better.  She  ventured 
to  remark,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
say— 

"And  the  Major?" 

"  I  hate  majors,  ma'am.     I  believe   it's 
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far  tlie  most  vicious  grade  in  the  service. 
There  are  more  Irish  majors  than  anything, 
and  they're  always  bad.  Directly  a  man  be- 
comes a  major,  I  give  him  up.  He  has  large 
whiskers,  and  a  red  face,  and  always  takes 
to  drinking,  my  dear.  They  are  the  most 
impertinent  fellows  alive,  are  the  majors. 
I  intend  to  have  Julia  to  live  with  me  ;  and 
I  shall  leave  her  everything  I  can.  I  don't 
see  why  she  should  marry  Lord  Woodbie  at 
all." 

"Because  he  loves  her,  I  suppose," 
sighed  Miss  Flurry,  who,  being  now  fifty, 
was  given  to  indulging  tender  reminis- 
cences. 

"Loves  her?  I  dare  say  he  thinks  so. 
Do  you  know  who  the  men  are  that  love  ? 
Men  like  your  old  lieutenant  of  the  navy. 
He's  worth  a  dozen  of  such  lovers  as  Lord 
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Woodbie.  Why,  I  do  believe  he'd  marry 
you  now,  if  he  could  afford  it.'' 

Flurry  was  used  to  this,  and  smothered 
the  tears  that  rose  to  her  middle-aged  eyes ; 
for  she  knew  her  patroness  to  be  good  in 
the  main,  and  only  rough  and  inconsider- 
ate at  times. 

"  I  daresay  the  good-for-nothing  earl 
thinks  he  loves  Julia,  for  he's  been  brought 
up  in  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  white  cambric 
and  eau-de-Cologne,  and  loves  after  the 
fashion  of  such  men ;  but  as  to  love,  except 
for  himself,  my  dear  Flurry,  I  don't  believe 
in  it.  A  good  jointure's  a  likely  thing  to 
strengthen  it,  if  he  feels  any  for  the  girl ; 
and  if  not,  she'll  be  all  the  better  for  it  to 
share  it  with  an  honest  gentleman." 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  for  Lady 
Woodbie  to   have  heard  this,  if  she  could 
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have  done  so.  As  it  was,  she  had  plenty  to 
do  to  collect  her  thoughts ;  for  she  had 
undertaken  a  difficult  and  disagreeable 
task,  and  somewhat  unfitted  to  her  powers 
and  inclinations.  The  streets  were  clear  of 
carriages,  and  the  drive  was  over  almost 
before  her  ladyship  had  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  the  purport  of  her  visit. 

Miss  Latimer  was  at  home,  and  alone. 
The  usual  occupation  of  the  Sunday  before 
the  Derby  among  betting  men  precludes 
the  necessity  for  mentioning  the  absence  of 
the  Major — a  regret  which  Lady  Woodbie 
was  unable  to  appreciate. 

He  was  in  excellent  company,  however, 
comparing  books  with  his  acquaintances, 
making  a  final  inquiry  after  The  Easper, 
Locomotive,  and  Flying  Scud,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  Lord  Woodbie,  whose  attach- 
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ment  to  the  niece  mysteriously  included  a 
hankering  after  the  society  of  the  uncle — 
a  connection  which  seems  to  be  about  as 
close  as  Grerman  literature  and  the  German 
flute. 

When  Lady  Woodbie  was  ushered  into 
Major  Mulligan's  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
by  his   new  valet,   Julia  Latimer  did    not 
express  the  astonishment  she  felt,  because 
she  was  incapable  of  doing  so.     But  if  Julia 
felt   surprise  of  one   kind,  Lady  Woodbie 
was    not    free    from    the    same    sensation, 
arising  from  other  causes.     Lady  Woodbie*s 
appearance  at  all  at  Major  Mulligan's  house 
had    been    not    only  unexpected    by  Julia 
Latimer,  but,  for  particular  reasons,  entirely 
inconceivable.     Miss   Latimer's    aj)pearance 
so    far    exceeded    Lady  Woodbie 's    antici- 
pations   of  personal   beauty   and  2^^^P^^i^^> 
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that  she  gave  way  to  a  prolonged  look  of 
admiration  before  she  apologised  for  an 
intrusion,  which  she  had  undertaken  on  the 
authority  of  her  brother-in-law  and  her  son. 
She  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  find 
Lady  MacStickler  from  home,  or  she  should 
have  asked  for  a  personal  introduction  to 
Miss  Latimer  before  calling.  The  Duke  of 
Cadwallo,  however,  who  had  passed  so 
pleasant  an  evening  in  her  company,  had 
assured  her  that  the  visit  might  be  paid 
without  giving  offence.  Altogether,  the 
Countess,  who  started  from  Grrosvenor- 
square  with  a  feeling  that  she  was  about  to 
confer  a  great  honour,  and  a  hope,  self- 
contained,  that  the  poor  girl  would  not  be 
much  oppressed  by  a  person  so  much  above 
her,  was  taken  aback.  Julia's  large  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  curious  mixture  of  surprise 
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and  defiance.  She  drew  lierself  up  to  her 
full  height,  which  was  far  above  that  of 
Lady  Woodbie ;  and  it  was  not  till  her 
ladyship  had  got  through  a  considerable 
part  of  her  apologies,  that  she  motioned  her 
to  a  seat  and  resumed  her  own.  The 
mention  of  Lord  Woodbie's  name  brought 
the  colour  to  her  cheek  for  a  minute,  and 
then  left  it  pale  as  before.  Her  lips,  too, 
trembled  slightly,  and  a  look  of  gentleness 
filled  her  eyes,  as  the  lids  dropped,  and  the 
long  lashes  swept  her  cheek.  She  was  as 
handsomely  dressed  as  Lady  Woodbie  her- 
self, and  looked  as  if  she  were  fitted  to  be 
the  mother  of  kings,  not  earls. 

But  they  found  their  tongues  at  last, 
and  then  a  bond  of  union  drew  these  two 
women  to  one  common  subject. 

"  Oh  !    how   much   he  must  have  owed, 
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Miss  Latimer,  to  the  influence  you  have  so 
happily  exercised  over  him,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  flatteringly,  "  since  the  first  da}^  he 
made  your  acquaintance.'* 

"  I  would  have  held  him  back  from 
vice  and  thoughtlessness.  Lady  Woodbie, 
had  it  been  in  my  power;  but " 

"  It  is  in  3^our  power ;  and  I  am  come 

"  here  Lady  Woodbie  meant  to  have 

said  that  the  family  had  determined  upon 
overlooking  the  difierence  of  position,  and 
of  assenting  to  so  disadvantageous  a 
marriage,  because  they  saw  no  other  chance 
for  her  son.  But  she  was  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form  of  entreaty.  "  You  will 
continue  to  use  that  influence  by  a  nearer 
and  dearer  name  than  that  of  friend ; 
I  am,  indeed,  flattered  by  the  prefer- 
ence  " 
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"  Stay,  Lady  Woodbie,  you  labour  under 
some  strange  error,  and  I  do  wrong  to 
deceive  you.  I  can  never  be  more  to  you 
or  your  son  than  I  am  now."  Here  Julia 
Latimer  rose  from  her  chair.  "  I  would  do 
all  I  could  to  serve  him  or  you,  but  there 
are  objections  to  the  course  you  hint  at 
which  are  insurmountable." 

"  But,  Julia,"  said  Lady  Woodbie,  get- 
ting more  anxious  as  the  chance  appeared 
more  remote  of  success,  *'  all  difficulties  on 
our  part  have  vanished.  His  marriage  will 
no  longer  alienate  his  family,  and  allow  me 

to  say " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Woodbie,  possibly  on  your 
part,  but  not  on  mine.  I  know  not  by 
what  trick  he  w^as  brought  back  from 
Vienna ;  the  letter  he  showed  me  was  not 
mine.     It  was  cruel  by  him,  cruel  by  us 
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both,"  and  here  one  tear  fell  from  the  over- 
charged lids  upon  her  hand  ;  "  but  it  could 
not  be  helped." 

''  And  you  reject  him  —  you  would 
reject  him,  if  he  were  to  offer  him- 
self?" 

"I  have  refused  him,  Lady  Woodbie, 
before  and  since  his  return,  and  would  do 
so  again." 

Here  Lady  Woodbie  stared  with  un- 
feigned astonishment  indeed. 

"And  would  nothing  move  you — no- 
thing, Miss  Latimer  ?  I  come  to  you  as  a 
suppliant,  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy. 
What  would  remove  the  obstacle  of  which 
you  speak  ?" 

*'  A  sense  of  my  own  sufficiency  to  save 
him,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  I  cannot 
believe   that   the   time    has    yet   arrived." 
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Saying  which  she  rose,  and  Lady  Wood- 
bie,  sad  and  baffled,  was  compelled  to 
retire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ABDUCTION    OF    KATE    RIDEOUT. 

The  antecedents  of  a  man,  whether  self- 
created  or  thrust  upon  him,  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  actual  position.  Many 
a  man  makes  a  struggle  for  Mayfair  who 
would  be  much  better  off  in  the  New  Cut, 
if  he  did  but  know  it.  But  it  is  so  hard 
to  retire  from  one's  self,  as  it  were,  and 
enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  existence.  It 
does  not  matter,  either,  whether  a  man  be 
a  rascal  or  not,  he  is  just  as  sensitive  on 
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the  point;  and  having  been  all  his  life  a 
vagabond  of  high  caste,  he  feels  more 
sensitively  the  necessity  for  joining  the 
pariah  tribe  of  villains. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  discerning  public  that  there  were 
degrees,  though  not  in  the  intensity,  at 
least  in  the  conditions  of  rascality,  belong- 
ing to  the  confederates.  Major  Mulligan 
and  Captain  Goodge  had  begun  life  as 
unprincipled  as  they  had  continued  it ;  but 
then  they  had  begun  it  among  certain 
classes,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  descend. 
As  long  as  Mayfair  or  St.  George's-in-the- 
West  were  tenable  they  had  no  idea  of 
benefiting  the  purlieus  of  Earring  don-street 
or  St.  George's-in-the-East  by  their  ex- 
perience. Congenial  souls  they  might  have 
found  in  either,  where  successful  scoundrels 
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would  have  appreciated  their  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Bohemianism,  but  they  would 
have  ignored  their  fine  clothes  and  delicate 
stomachs,  and  their  effluvium  of  dandyism 
which  clings  round  descending  ruffianism, 
as  the  scent  clings  to  the  fading  rose- 
leaf, 

Ghouser  had  less  of  this.  An  attorney's 
office  offered  few  points  of  pleasant  or 
aristocratic  retrospect,  and  the  miserable 
sinner  looked  forward  to  his  career  of  dis- 
honesty to  put  him  into  a  better  class  of 
society — to  push  him  up  instead  of  down. 
So  there's  nothing  incongruous  in  finding 
Chouser  something  out  of  the  pale  of 
modern  notions  as  to  locality.  He  was  of 
the  world  without  being  in  it ;  and  as 
Piralico  may  be  talked  of  without  a  blush — 
if  you  forget  to  mention  Ebury -street — by 
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the  side  of  Piccadilly  or  Portland-place, 
Chouser  had  selected  that  resort  of  increas- 
ing popularity  for  his  Lares  et  Tenates.  It 
was  near  to  Tattersall's,  which  was  some- 
thing, and  was  far  from  Cursitor-street, 
which  was  more.  It  afforded  a  ready  exit 
to  the  park,  the  Mall,  or  the  club  on  red- 
breeches  days,  and  an  entrance  into  con- 
venient obscurity  when  Fortune  hid  her 
face  behind  the  clouds  of  temporarj^  pres- 
sure. In  search  of  Chouser,  there  we  shall 
find  him. 

At  a  table  covered,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  small  scraps  of  paper,  sat  the  person 
we  are  looking  for,  and  opposite  to  him, 
lounging  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  (for 
there  was  every  appliance  of  comfort,  and 
even  luxury  in  the  room)  sat  Grindley 
Goodge,  a  well-balanced  hat  lying  lightly 
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on  his  head,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
apparently  lost  in  admiration  of  a  very  neat 
boot. 

The  other  was  more  actively  employed  : 
he  was  writing  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
and  stopping  at  intervals  to  inspect  his 
work.  At  such  times  he  would  take  up  one 
or  two  of  the  strips  of  paper  and  notes, 
and  compare  them  closely  with  his  own 
performances. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  will  it  do?"  said 
Captain  Groodge,  sticking  his  hat  firmly  on 
his  head,  and  leaning  forward  with  some 
show  of  anxiety. 

"  You'd  better  come  and  look  ;'*  and  the 
Captain  did  so. 

"  That's  very  good ;  but  that  Meredith 
(the  M  and  the  J)  especially)  is  not  quite 
80    good    as     Woodbie.      Ton    my    soul, 
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Chouser,  that's  wonderful.  I'd  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  able  to  do  that.  You'll 
find  it  d d  useful." 

"  D d  dangerous,  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  other. 

"  Dangerous  ;  what !  done  in  that  way  ? 
Not  much  danger  if  you  always  take  my 
advice.  However,  we  don't  want  it  yet. 
As  to  the  note,  that's  nothing ;  it's  only  a 
lark." 

"  A  lark  that  one  might  be  shot  for," 
replied  the  less  aristocratic  but  more  practi- 
cal member  of  the  firm,  "  and  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  it,  either." 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  Chouser ;  with 
Kate  at  the  head  of  our  table  in  Piccadilly, 
we  should  command  such  elements  of  suc- 
cess, and " 

"Well,   it's    your    business,    not    mine. 
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Women  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  I  prefer 
hunting  for  my  own  truffles.  However, 
there's  the  note.  I  don't  want  to  know 
what  you're  going  to  do  with  it."  Saying 
which  he  rose  from  his  chair  drowsily, 
stretched  himself,  and  swept  all  the  little 
scraps  of  paper  into  the  fire,  which,  though 
very  small,  were  alight.  The  Captain  at 
the  same  moment  walked  to  the  door, 
which  resisted  his  efforts  to  open. 

"  Stop,"  said  Chouser,  "  it's  locked. 
There;  now  you  can  go."  On  which 
intimation  G-rindley  Groodge  left  the 
house. 

It  was  the  Monday  before  the  Derby,  so 
he  looked  in  at  Tattersall's  and  inquired 
the  odds,  which  he  got.  Easper  had  sup- 
planted the  Scud  in  the  betting,  and 
Locomotive    was    third.     The   Scud  was  a 
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little  shaky,  for  the  public  did  not  know 
what  Tom  Meredith  and  Grrindley  Goodge 
knew — that  the  Scud  was  safe  at  Epsom, 
or,  rather,  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  under 
the  hospitable  quarters  of  George  Ireland, 
and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
old  Nat. 

Grindlej  Goodge  had  been  what  the 
Americans  call  "  well  posted-up  "  in  the 
news  from  Nobbley.  His  scribes  and  spies, 
Mark  Heron  and  Phoebe,  could  not  have 
concocted  an  epistle  between  them  as  ortho- 
graphically  correct  as  —  as  —  well,  there's 
such  a  choice  of  similes  that  it  is  hard  to 
select :  suppose  I  say  as — that  of  the  last 
on  the  list  of  competition  for  Her  Majesty's 
Service :  but  they  managed  to  make  them- 
iselves  comprehensible. 

The  intelligence  amounted  to  this — and 
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it  had  better  come  in  any  language  than 
theirs — that  the  Scud  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved; that  two  attempts  to  get  at  him 
had  failed — the  one  through  the  lad,  the 
other  through  the  top  opening  of  the  door ; 
that  he  was  in  Leatherhead,  or  near  it ; 
that  he  was  safe  to  win  the  Derb}^  if  he 
did  net  tumble  down,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen accident  should  prevent  it.  That  was 
Mark's  information,  and  it  was  as  correct  as 
his  pothooks  were  difficult  to  decipher. 
Phoebe's  subject-matter  was  not  a  horse, 
but  a  woman ;  and  she  wasted  no  time  in 
periphrases.  Her  compliments  were  sparsely 
scattered,  notwithstanding  her  admiration 
of  Grrindley  Goodge,  for  she  had  already 
discovered  that  business  was  paid  for  b}^ 
that  gentleman,  not  according  to  the  halo 
of  pleasure  or  sentimentality  which  sur- 
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round  it,  but  by  the  efficacy  of  its  results. 
She  therefore  went  boldly  to  the  point,  and, 
like  a  hound  which  has  been  once  blooded, 
lost  no  time  in  scenting  what  was  now  to 
be  run  in  view.  She  had  informed  her 
whilome  admirer  that  Kate  Eideout  was  to 
pass  through  town  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Ireland's,  and  that 
a  carria2:e  was  to  meet  her  at  a  station 
we  will  call  Clairville,  on  that  line,  at 
nix  o'clock,  to  convey  her  to  her  enter- 
tainer's. 

Mr.  Grindley  Goodge  had  laid  his  plans 
with  considerable  forethought.  The  carriage 
to  go  to  Yorkshire  was,  of  course,  remanded. 
He  took  into  his  service  as  great  a  rascal 
as  could  be  found ;  and  of  such  there  is  no 
lack,  when  funds  are  not  wanting  to  pay  for 
them.      The  life  which    Grindley  had   led 
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since  his  earliest  days  was  one  which  gave 
him  every  facility  for  finding  characters 
suited  to  the  attempt  he  was  about  to  make, 
and  his  own  vanity  fostered  the  preposte- 
rous notion  that,  once  in  his  hands,  the 
victim  herself  would  be  only  too  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  powers. 

When  Grindley  Groodge  went  out  of 
Chouser's  lodgings,  it  was  near  mid-day; 
he  had,  therefore,  time  enough  to  put  his 
plans  in  execution.  They  were  well  ma- 
tured ;  and,  after  calling  at  TattersalFs  and 
booking  a  bet  or  two  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously, one  with  Meredith,  who  happened 
to  have  gone  down  there  thus  early,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  mews  at  the  back  of  Picca- 
dilly. 

"  Dixon,  you  understand,"   said  he,  ad- 
dressing  a   dark,   good-looking   man,    who 
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looked  like  an  officer's  servant  in  un- 
dress; "call  for  Mrs.  Wilson  at  the  ad- 
dress I  gave  you,  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Drive  slowly  down  to  Clairville  ;  you 
had  better  not  put  up  in  the  place. 
Give  this  note  to  the  person  claiming 
it;  but  be  sure  you  ascertain  beforehand 
that  she  has  arrived,  and  is  expecting  a 
carriage  to  meet  her.  You  know  her,  by 
sight  ?'* 

"  I  hved  with  old  Mr,  Sykes  for  six 
months,  and  can  scarcely  have  forgotten 
her,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  perfectly  cool 
and  unembarrassed  air, 

"  Go  up  to  the  platform — the  chances 
are,  the  other  will  wait  below  till  she 
comes  down.  Get  some  one  to  stand 
with  your  horses.  They  are  not  known, 
and  the  brougham  is  not  like  mine.'' 
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"  I  think  I've  seen  one  like  it/'  again 
said  Dixon,  smiling. 

''  So  have  I ;  however,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Mrs.  Wilson  will  be  with  you, 
and  you  will  drive  them  back  to  the  cottage 

at  N ,   and  return  with  them  to  town 

on  Wednesday." 

Dixon  touched  his  hat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  both  master  and  man  had  left  the 
yard. 

It  had  been  no  little  difficulty  for  Grind- 
ley  Groodge  to  find  a  representative,  of  mid- 
dle-aged respectability  to  take  care  of  Kate 
Eideout  during  her  journey;  but  when  he 
hit  upon  Mrs.  Wilson,  he  found  one  of  those 
invaluable  treasures  who,  having  lost  her 
situation  for  being  accessory  to  a  burglary, 
had  lived  upon  her  wits  and  a  presentable 
person,  always   dressed  in  black  silk,  ever 
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since.  She  looked  like  a  good,  motherly 
woman;  but,  had  she  been  a  rabbit,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  devoured  all  her 
young. 

Fortune  favours  the  wicked.  Almost  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  cruel  and  heart- 
less design  Grrindley  Goodge  was  successful. 
Dixon  met  with  the  provincial  wayfarer 
with  his  fly  for  a  Miss  Eideout,  who  was 
expected  by  the  train  at  Clairville.  Where 
there's  a  public  there  is  beer,  and  Dixon 
did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the 
amiable  weakness,  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
the  Britisher.  He  left  him  enjoying  his 
beer  and  his  leisure,  while  he  presented  his 
credentials  at  the  station.  Kate  Eideout 
was  as  unsuspicious  as  a  little  coquetry,  and 
a  strong  inclination  to  believe  what  she 
read,  was  likely   to  render  her.      Besides, 
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what  could  she  know  of  a  world  like  Grind- 
ley  Groodge's  ?  She  was  well  inclined  to 
trust  a  note  which  bore  the  characteristic 
signature  of  Nat  Grosling,  and  which  told 
her  that  Squire  Meredith  had  sent  down 
his  landlady  and  his  brougham,  to  bring 
her  to  town  the  next  day,  as  poor  Mrs.  Ire- 
land w^as  too  ill  to  receive  her.  There  was 
nothing  so  very  odd  in  all  this.  Some 
fever,  perhaps ;  something  catching.  And 
w^hen  she  saw  the  respectable  figure  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  was  assured  that  the  cottage  to 
which  she  was  to  be  taken  on  her  way  to 
London,  was  the  property  of  the  Squire,  she 
was  reassured,  if  any  doubts  had  ever  op- 
pressed her. 

"Now,"  said  Grindley  Goodge  to  him- 
self, waiting  for  Mark  Heron  in  a  fresh 
public-house  in  a  suburb,  "  she'll  never  for- 
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give  Tom  Meredith  this  second  desertion, 
when  she  finds  he  doesn't  come  near  her ; 
or,  having  compromised  herself,  she  won't 
be  sorry  to  make  matters  square  by  going 
abroad  with  me." 


CHAPTEE    XV. 

SOMEBODY    NOBBLED. 

In  the  meantime  the  fly  had  returned  to 
Mrs.  Ireland's,  with  the  startling  intelli- 
gence that  no  Miss  Eideout  had  arrived  by 
the  six  o'clock  train. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  wait,  John  ?  Just 
like  his  stupidity"  —  (an  aside).  —  "  You 
might  have  thought  of  something  besides 
your  own  inside,"  added  the  irate  lady, 
then  cognisant  of  John's  maudlin  state. 

"Please,  marm,  I  did  wait,   and   there 
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wom't   no  inside — ask    pardon,    no   young 
lady  for  Leatherhead." 

As  John  had  once  been  a  coachman,  the 
mistake  was  excusable.  Then  Mrs.  Ireland 
and  Nat  Grosling  laid  their  heads  together, 
and  came  to  a  natural  conclusion  that  they 
should  hear  to-morrow,  and  that  Kate 
wasn't  a  likely  girl  to  come  to  grief  with- 
out their  hearing  of  it.  Mr.  Ireland,  too, 
a  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  many 
summers,  accounted  for  it  in  many  ways  : 
—  "  Day  before  the  Derby  ;"  "  Illness  ;" 
"  Trains  late — must  be  so  ;"  and  this  latter 
suggestion,  on  such  a  day,  sets  further  in- 
quiry at  rest. 

"How's  the  Scud,  Nat?"  inquired  the 
old  man,  good-humouredly,  sipping  the  tea 
which  Mrs.  Ireland — in  a  very  jeweller's 
shop  of  presents,  a  yqyj  Mechlin  of  lace. 
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and  a  garden  of  artificial  flowers — had 
poured  out  for  him.  Mrs.  Ireland  was  not 
a  woman  to  be  forgotten  by  her  husband's 
patrons,  and  their  presents  were  neither  far 
between  nor  few.  On  great  occasions  she 
wore  them  all,  and  the  eve  of  the  Derby 
was  one  of  them. 

"  He's  just  as  right  as  a  trivet.  Did  ye 
ever  see  a  horse  look  finer  or  better  ?  But, 
ye  see,  he's  only  second  favourite  now,  Mr. 
Ireland.  I  can't  make  it  out.  I  think 
he's  better  than  Easper  by  five  pounds,  and 
seven  better  than  your  horse.  But  we'll 
know  by  this  time  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Ireland  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  Well,  Nat,  I  don't  say  you  will,  but  if 
you  don't  win  now,  it's  my  opinion  you'll 
never  have  such  a  chance  again.  Our  horse 
is  in  rare  fettle ;  he'll  make  ye  gallop,  you 
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know.  As  for  Easper,  I  don't  like  him  all 
over.  Still,  he's  a  good  public  runner,  and 
I  don't  wonder  he's  first  favourite.  But 
he  won't  win  ;  the  Derby '11  come  here, 
Nat ;  so  mind,  missus,  you  has  a  bottle  or 
two  of  champagne  ready  against  we  come 
home  ;  we  haven't  time  for  much  else  than 
business  at  the  course." 

And  when  old  Mr.  Ireland  and  Nat  Gos- 
ling parted  for  the  night,  the  latter  to  a 
cottage  next  to  Flying  Scud's  box,  they  had 
a  rather  anxious  time  of  it;  but  the  old 
man  was  fast  asleep  when  Nat  Gosling  lit 
a  light,  and,  shoes  in  hand,  slipt  very 
quietly  downstairs.  The  stars  were  shining, 
but  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  break 
in  the  east.  It  was  a  day  big  with  the 
fate  of  thousands.  Nat,  as  he  looked  into 
the  stable,  where  he  saw  the  faint  gUmmer 
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of  a  light,  couldn't  help  knowing  that  he 
held  in  his  hands  the  fortunes  of  a  few 
honest  men  and  most  of  the  rogues  of 
the  country.  He  almost  repented  him  as 
he  thought  of  the  part  he  was  playing, 
and  wished  he  had  secured  the  tempter,  or 
repulsed  him :  "  and  then,"  sighed  the  old 
fellow,  "  he'd  a  got  at  him  some  other  way, 
and  burnt  or  poisoned  my  gallant  Scud. 
No,  no ;  we've  got  him  safe  enough,  and 
he  may  hang  himself  with  his  own  rope. 
If  we  win,  Grrindley  Goodge  and  his  friends 
will  never  show  here  any  more."  By  the 
end  of  which  soliloquy  he  had  reached  the 
stable-door. 

"Eobert,    Eobert,   I   say!      D the 

lad !  how  he  sleeps.  Since  he  found  he 
couldn't  ride,  he's  taken  to  sleeping  wi' 
great  perseverance.     Eobert,  I  say  !" 
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And  this  time  lie  spoke  a  little  louder, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  In  another 
minute  Eobert  was  at  the  lock,  and  ad- 
mitted the  intruder. 

"  Why,  Nat,  I  suppose  you  couldn't  trust 
me  ;  so  you've  come  to  have  a  look  round," 
said  Eobert,  with  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  Trust  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  Eobert,  I  can 
trust  you  wi'  anything  but  wittles ;  and 
I'm  come  to  show  you  that  I  can.  How's 
t'Scud?" 

"Never  see  a  horse  look  like  him  last 
night,  when  we  did  up.  There  !  he's 
moving,  now;"  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  horse  appeared  to  get  up,  and  shake 
himself,  as  far  as  could  be  conjectured 
through  a  two-inch  door. 

"  That's  Waterspout,  next  him,  Eobert ; 
he's  a  rare  bred  'un,  he  is — half-brother  to 
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the  Scud ;  and  as  lie  stands  in  his  bandages, 
it  'ud  take  a  clever  man  to  tell  the  one  from 
the  other." 

"  Never  see  sich  a  likeness  in  my  born 
days,"  says  Eobert. 

"  Take  and  put  him  into  Scud's  box,  lad ; 
we'll  change  him  for  an  hour  or  two.  Does 
'em  good  to  change  the  air." 

"  Never  hear'd  tell  o'  that  before,"  said 
Eobert,  partly  to  himself,  at  the  same  time 
proceeding  to  obey  Nat  Grosling.  He  was 
about  to  call  another  boy  down  the  loft, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Nat. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Eobert ;  we'll  do  it 
between  us.  We  needn't  disturb  the  other 
lads.  There!"  said  Nat,  changing  the 
horses,  and  patting  Waterspout  as  he  crossed 
over.  "  You  didn't  do  much  to-day,  and 
you  won't  be   wanted  again  till  the  York 
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Meeting.  You  can  put  his  water  into  the 
box  with  him,  let  him  have  it  when  he  likes. 
I'm  expecting  the  farrier  to  look  at  his  feet 
early  this  morning,  and  then  we  can  send 
him  back  by  train.  The  rest  of  the  lot  stop 
over  till  Ascot." 

Saying  which,  old  Nat  took  his  seat  upon 
a  bucket  in  the  temporary  bed-room  of  his 
protege,  Eobert,  and  saw  his  orders  carried 
out.  It  was  scarcely  light  when  the  farrier 
and  his  assistant  arrived. 

Grindley  Goodge  was  at  a  flash  public- 
house  in  a  suburb  on  the  road  to  Epsom, 
waiting  for  Mark  Heron.  When  he  arrived, 
the  conversation  between  them  was  not  long 
nor  elaborate,  but  characteristic.  Goodge 
had  given  his  hack  to  the  ostler,  and  was 
standing  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.     He  had  not  to  wait  long. 
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"  Mark,  are  the  disguises,  the  dresses,  all 
right  ?" 

"  Everything.  IVe  a  friend  in  a  gipsy 
camp,  that  gives  me  a  bed,  and  I  shall  be  at 
the  'Golden  Plover,'  Captain,  before  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  bring  the 
things.  You've  got  a  hack,  and  Jim  the 
Pieman  'uU  mount  me.  Now  I'm  off  for 
the  course." 

He  was  just  going,  when  bethinking  him- 
self of  something,  he  turned,  and  said  in  a 
whisper,  "  Captain,  you  promised  me  a  tip, 
can  you  do  it  now  ?" 

"  A  certain  loser,  Mark ;  those  are  what 
I  sell — the  Scud.  Don't  fail  me,  and  you 
shall  have  the  doing  of  it.  It's  only  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  this,"  upon  which  the 
Captain  took  from  a  side  pocket  a  small 
blue  paper  packet,  and  exhibited  it  stealthily. 

VOL.    II.  15 
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"  Don't  be  late.     Send  the  man  round  with 
my  hack,  Mark." 

In  another  minute  Goodge  was  gone  on 
his  road  to  the  course,  whence,  at  the  usual 
time,  with  a  heavy  heart  (for  this  was  a 
desperate  venture)  and  a  lightened  pocket 
(for  things  had  gone  badly  to-day),  he 
turned  his  horse,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  across  the  country,  towards  the 
*  Golden  Plover,'  an  unfrequented  inn  near 
Common. 

The  reader  will  now  be  at  no  loss  to 
know  who  were  the  two  persons  presenting 
themselves  to  the  astonished  Eobert  and  the 
expectant  [Nat,  soon  after  the  change  of 
horses  from  the  one  box  to  the  other.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  upon  previous  occa- 
sions Mark  Heron  had  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  plater  to  some  of  the  stables  round  his 
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own  neighbourhood.  His  early  training 
had  been  under  a  village  blacksmith  of  great 
local  celebrity,  and  his  own  natural  turn  for 
horse-flesh,  and  his  gipsy  origin  and  con- 
nections, had  added  to  his  knowledge  and 
reputation. 

Still,  Eobert  was  surprised  to  recognise 
Mark  Heron,  who  made  no  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, enter  into  familiar  conversation 
with  Nat  Grosling,  who  at  once  admitted 
him  and  his  apparent  assistant  to  the  box 
which  had  contained  the  Flying  Scud,  but 
which  was  now  tenanted  by  his  half-brother, 
Waterspout. 

The  great  quality  of  Eobert's  mind  was 
not  quickness  of  apprehension,  nor  curiosity, 
but  unquestioning  obedience.  There  was  a 
quality  about  him  which  would  have  been 
exemplary  indeed  in  the  great  rebellion,  and 
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which  would  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  independent  spirits  that  chose,  most  im- 
properly, to  think  for  themselves.  Passive 
obedience  was  his  watchword,  and  he  saw 
the  accursed  Mark  enter  the  stable,  close 
the  door  on  himself  and  his  companion,  and 
depart  again,  without  a  word.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  Nat  Grosling  was  there 
the  responsible  party,  and  all  he  regretted 
in  the  transaction  was,  the  loss  of  sleep, 
which  Nat's  early  visit  had  procured  for 
him,  but  which  he  vowed  to  take  out  as 
soon  as  the  Scud  had  vindicated  the  honour 
of  his  country. 

Nat's  own  proceedings  were  curious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  He  went,  without 
speaking,  to  the  door  of  the  box,  opened  it, 
peeped  in,  and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
stable.     He   looked   at   first  at  the  horse, 
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whicLi  appeared  to  be  perfectly  right,  then 
at  his  feet,  which  had  been  left  as  they  were 
before  the  visit,  and  lastly  at  the  bucket, 
which  was  nearly  empty.  He  then  returned 
to  the  door,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
accompanied  by  a  broad  grin — 

"  Eobert,  my  lad,  he's  drunk  two-thirds 
on  it,  anyhow." 

"  Have  he  ?"  said  Bob.  "  Well,  he  ain't 
been  long  about  it.  That  won't  hurt  him. 
It's  been  in  here  all  night,  and  was  drawed 
yesterday  arternoon." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it's  all  right.  We  must 
watch  him,  lad,  for  they  been  and  put  some- 
thing into  it." 

''  What's  that  for?"  said  the  boy,  opening 
his  eyes. 

"  They  thinks  they  ha'  physicked  t' 
Scud." 
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"  Why,  Nat,  you  never — they  arn't  gone 
and  pisoned  the  Waterspout  ?" 

"  Pisoned  1" 

And  then  Nat's  features  changed  from  a 
broad  grin  to  the  very  longest  of  faces,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  began  to  see  that  he 
might  have  acted  a  wiser  part  if  he  hadn't 
been  so  very  anxious  to  dispute  the  palm  of 
superior  cunning  with  "  they  southerners." 

"  Pisoned !  Lor'  bless  you,  not  they. 
They'd  never  'a  done  that.  Do  you  know 
who  it  was  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  Mark  Heron,  to  be  sure. 
He's  as  big  a  rascal  as  any  I  know." 

"  And  the  other  was  Grindley  Goodge." 

"  Then  he's  a  bigger,  and  the  sooner  we 
sends  for  Master  Drench,  the  better." 

And  we  may  as  well  add  that  Master 
Drench,    the    vet.,    after    examining     the 
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bucket,  assured  him  that,  beyond  rendering 
the  horse  unfit  to  go  more  than  half-a-mile 
at  three-quarter  speed,  no  harm  would  result 
from  a  quick,  but  harmless,  opiate. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Nat,  after 
having  made  Eobert  a  confidant,  and  sent 
him  off  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Meredith  by 
the  earliest  train.  "  It's  a  deal  o'  money. 
A  'orse  is  a  wery  mischievous  animal,  after 
all — worse  than  a  woman.  In  natur'  he's 
honest  and  noble,  but  he's  the  cause  o'  more 
meanness  and  villainy  in  man  than  the 
whole  female  sex  put  together." 


CHAPTEE    XYI. 

FLYING    scud's    YEAR. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  tlie  29th  of  May, 
18 — .  All  Eegent-street,  Oxford- street, 
Bond-street,  Piccadilly,  St.  James's,  Pall 
Mall,  was  awake  at  an  unusually  early 
hour.  Empty  phaetons,  broughams,  omni- 
buses, and  handsome  cabs,  in  the  highest 
state  of  decoration  as  to  frontlets  and 
rosettes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  brightest 
brass  harness,  were  taking  up  passengers, 
or  on  their  way  to  do  so. 
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On  public  conveyances  the  ominous  word 
"  Epsom "  was  printed  in  the  largest  type, 
and  on  the  private  ones  the  huge  hampers, 
strapped  and  corded,  proclaimed  the  same 
inevitable  destination.  Along  the  quieter 
streets  of  Dover,  Albemarle,  Duke,  Jermyn, 
and  at  the  clubs,  nothing  could  be  more 
resolute  than  the  manifest  and  manifold 
Newman's  greys  and  professional  Derby 
britzkas  which  awaited  their  occupants,  and 
which  had  put  in  an  appearance  of  severity 
in  the  blue  jackets  and  white  breeches,  and 
the  Fortnum-and-Mason-like  providence  of 
the  rumbles. 

Here  and  there  drags  were  seen  coming 
round  corners  at  that  peculiar  pace  which 
is  a  grand  symbol  of  curbed  impatience,  or 
were  standing  in  the  morning  sun,  with  a 
stout  coachman  on  the  box  and  a  couple  of 
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light  grooms  at  their  heads.  Grosvenor- 
place  and  Belgravia,  if  later  on  their  legs, 
were  not  less  lively  when  there;  and  the 
veriest  stranger  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  something  more  than  common  was  on 
foot  in  the  wealthiest,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  energetic  capital  in  the  world ;  and  so 
there  was. 

For  a  week  before  everybody  we  had 
seen  in  the  streets  was  going  to  have  a 
pair  of  Newman's  greys.  Newman's  greys, 
like  the  champagne  of  Eheims  or  Epernay, 
seemed  to  be  unlimited,  and  we  gave  no 
more  credit  to  the  one  than  the  other, 
when  we  took  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  when  we  saw 
what  we  did  see  on  that  identical  morning, 
we  were  bound  to  admit  that  there  were 
more  posters  in  London  than  we  believed  to 
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exist  in  the  whole  world,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  railway.  They  were  not  all 
Newman's  greys,  as  they  used  to  be ;  but 
they  were  black,  brown,  and  bay — some 
with  legs,  some  without  them — but  every 
one  of  them  had  a  fine  coat  on,  and  had 
been  got  up,  in  the  way  of  crupper  and 
bearing  reins,  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  traditions  of  that  day  are  curious  and 
exhilarating.  "  The  Fenian  movement  and 
the  war  with  Prussia  is  postponed  until 
after  Wednesday  next,"  says  the  Minister 
from  his  place  in  the  House,  in  consideration 
of  the  Derby.  "  Cedunt  anna  togce ;"  and 
we  live  until  after  Wednesday  over  a 
powder-magazine  with  as  much  confidence 
as  the  Israelites  through  a  Sabbath-day's 
warfare. 
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All  schoolboys  regarded  the  Derby  day, 
in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  a 
holiday ;  and,  though  I  have  known  them 
in  school  on  that  da}',  there  was  no  flog- 
ging ;  the  utmost  tenderness  was  observed 
for  their  errors.  "  Gaudet  eqttis,  canib us- 
que y^  which  has  reference  to  the  well-known 
dog,  of  course.  All  the  girls'  schools  are 
out  on  the  Clapham-road.  The  wildest 
license  is  given  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
teeth;  and  both  are  well  ahead  of  reason 
and  digestion.  The  veriest  slave  becomes  a 
free  man  ;  shillings  become  half-crowns ;  and 
the  tailor's  apprentice  borrows  his  customers' 
clothes.  The  universal  world  wears  its 
gayest  colours ;  and,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  course,  an  amnesty  appears  to  be 
proclaimed  to  the  hulks  and  prisons  at 
large. 
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Nothing  is  so  poor  that  it  doesn't  rejoice  ; 
nothing  so  stupid  that  it  doesn't  know  the 
way  to  Epsom ;  nothing  so  virtuous  that  it 
doesn't  intend  to  have  cakes  and  ale ;  and 
nothing  so  prudent  as  not  to  have  backed 
something  or  other.  What  cares  an 
EngHshman  for  the  Einderpest  or  General 
Bankruptcy,  any  more  than  for  General 
Banks,  on  this  anniversary?  Have  you 
robbed  the  till  ?  No.  Then  do  it  at  once, 
and  lay  it  out  on  the  Flying  Scud.  You 
are  in  debt  to  your  butcher  ?  He  can 
afford  to  wait  till  after  Wednesday ;  you'll 
be  in  funds.  Grandmother  dead  ?  What ! 
this  morning  ?  Oh  !  of  course,  you  had 
left  home  before  the  postman  arrived. 
Wife  won't  go  without  a  new  bonnet  ? 
Then  go  without  her.  Ah !  that  wouldn't 
do  at  all.     Then  let  her  have  the  bonnet. 
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"  Breathes  there  a  soul,"  &c. ;  you  know 
the  rest.  Certainly  not ;  high,  low,  rich, 
poor — all  are  on  their  way  to  the  Surrey 
hills ;  and  of  these  countless  thousands  by 
road  or  rail,  there's  not  a  soul  that  doesn't 
rejoice  in  his  holiday,  excepting  poor  book- 
makers. 

The  Duke  of  Cadwallo  went  down  on  his 
drag;  and,  on  its  roof,  a  goodly  company 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Woodbie.  The  Duchess  and  Lady 
Woodbie  were  inside.  The  Cock,  at  Sutton, 
produced  a  stoppage  ;  as,  indeed,  did  one 
or  two  other  favourite  localities,  especially 
the  turnpike  gates. 

The  wretched  and  staring  population  of 
an  overworked,  underpaid  capital,  was  in  its 
shirt-sleeves  and  pipes  on  the  top  of  wag- 
gons, donkey-carts,  omnibuses  and  tumbrils. 
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An  epicene  class  gave  delicacy  to  the 
sportive  jokes,  and  softened  the  roughness 
of  the  Bacchanals. 

The  professional  gentlemen  preferred  the 

rail.     "  Business    is   business,"    said   they, 

"  and  if  we  can  find  a  flat,  may  we  not  do 

him?"  and  they  did  him.     There  was  your 

hundred-to-one  man,  and  your  modest,  but 

inevitable  card-sharper ;  the   men  who  did 

the   list   business,    and   the    perambulating 

lottery.      The    road    was    unproductive   to 

them — hard,    dry,    stony,  and  unprofitable. 

Quiet  broughams   took    down   your  heavy 

bettors,  who   were  already  at  their  books, 

and  knew  how  many  and  what  to  bar,  when 

once  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  their  temple. 

Mulligan   and   Chouser   and   Goodge  were 

among   these;    and    friendly    and   cheerful 

greetings  they  exchanged  with  those  whom 
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they  were  bent  on  victimising,  if  all  came 
off  right. 

"  There  goes  Woodbie,  on  the  Duke's 
drag.  He'll  be  in  the  hole,  as  old 
Mo.  Davis  calls  it ;  and  so  will  his 
friend    Glenlivat.      Bedad,    he'U    have   to 

go." 

"  Not  he,"  said  Chouser  ;  "  those  fellows 
never  go  ;"  and  Chouser's  bile  rose  at  the 
contemplation  of  social  wrong. 

Grrindley  Goodge  took  out  his  betting- 
book  as  they  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  re- 
garded it  with  tolerable  satisfaction.  "  I 
have  but  one  bad  horse  in  the  race,  and  I've 
made  him  safe. 

"  Is  he  a  very  bad  one  ?"  said  his  com- 
panion. 

"Utter  ruin!  Keep  the  brougham  by 
Tattenham  Comer,  so  that  we  can  get  off 
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the    moment  the   race  is  over.     We  shall 
know  our  fate  soon  after  then." 

The  hill  is  a  thing  to  see.  Do  you  want 
to  show  a  foreigner  the  wealth,  the  com- 
merce, the  liberty,  the  glorious  intercourse 
of  classes,  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the 
world — the  enjoyment  of  a  free  people  ? 
Let  him  see  the  canvas  tents  and  glorious 
crowds  on  the  hill-side  at  Epsom.  Does 
he  want  detail?  take  him  nearer;  show 
him  the  loveliest  women,  the  handsomest 
aristocracy,  the  best  equipages,  and  the 
most  highly-bred  horses  in  the  world.  But 
what  will  he  see,  too?  Vice — naked,  de- 
formed, or  gorgeously  apparelled  and  dis- 
guised ;  gambling,  dishonesty,  intemperance, 
open,  undismayed ;  ignorance  and  folly 
running  a  tilt  with  chicanery  and  impos- 
ture.    And  all  to    improve    the    breed    uf 

VOL.    IL  lu 
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horses,  and  give  the  hard-worked  Londoner 
fresh  air  and  healthful  enjoyment !  Come, 
come ;  our  friend  is  censorious.  There  is 
virtue  and  honesty,  and  mirth  and  intelli- 
gence, even  on  the  side  of  the  Derby 
hiU. 

There  is  not  much  self-restraint,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  some 
of  which  might  go  to  soothe  the  distresses 
or  provide  for  the  wants  of  another  Barnsley 
calamity.  But  it  is  but  a  Derby ;  to- 
morrow all  will  be  well,  excepting  the  head- 
aches and  the  heartaches,  and  some  of  the 
latter  may  be  cured,  for  what  I  can  tell. 
The  Derby  comes  but  once  a  year;  its 
pains  are  not  always  as  shortlived  as  its 
pleasures. 

Grindley  Goodge  sat  still  in  his  broug- 
ham,   and    Major   Mulligan    and   Chouser 
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made  their  way  to  the  Warren.  The 
Captain  had  no  misgivings.  Seeing  is 
believing ;  and  he  had  himself  superin- 
tended the  cooking  of  the  Scud.  His  book 
was  made — he  wanted  no  more.  If  Easper 
won,  he  won  a  fortune,  and  his  friends 
stood  in  ;  if  the  Flying  Scud,  he  lost  one — 
one  which  he  had  no  means  of  paying.  He 
had  from  Wednesday  to  Monday  to  con- 
template ruin.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect,  but  it  was  shut  out  by  a  pleasanter 
one.  He  wondered  what  the  feeling  in 
the  ring  was  just  now.  The  Scud  could 
scarcely  be  going  for  it ;  or  if  he  did,  he 
couldn't  live  half  a  mile. 

At  that  moment  Chouser  reappeared  at 
the  brougham  door.  His  face  (if  the  index 
to  his  mind)  pointed  with  nothing  but  a  left 
hand.     Ominous  clouds  were  on  his  brow. 

16—2 
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"  Come  out,  Goodge,  that's  a  good  fellow. 
The  Scud  is  first  favourite.  They  say  he 
looks  beautiful." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?" 

"ISTo;  but  the  Major  is  gone  to  the 
Warren,  and  I  came  back  to  tell  you  the 
result  of  my  inquiries.  The  ring  are  laying 
six  to  four  on  him."  ' 

''  The  devil !  Has  anybody  seen  him 
since  the  morning?  What  is  it,  Mulli- 
gan? 

And  at  this  moment  the  Major  made  his 
appearance. 

"  I've  seen  him,  Goodge.  The  horse 
looks  as  fine  as  a  star.  He's  just  gone  into 
the  Warren,  and  is  being  walked  round  as 
quiet  as  a  sheep." 

Goodge  bit  his  lip. 

"  It's  impossible,  Major  :  I  tell  you  I  did 
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it  myself.  I  saw  liim  drink  a  pailful. 
Bless  my  soul,  man  !  it  can't  be."  And 
here  he  laughed  in  a  manner  less  reassuring 
than  might  have  been  expected.  "  Here  ! 
champagne,  boy — quick  !"  And  he  swal- 
lowed a  tumblerful.  "  I'll  go  and  see  my- 
self;" and  he  walked  away.  On  his  way 
he  met  with  hundreds  of  his  friends,  who 
would  have  nothing  but  "the  Scud."  But 
Groodge's  book  was  full. 

"  Captain,  I'll  lay  you  six  ponies  to 
four." 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  at  one  of  the 
best  judges  on  the  turf. 

"Seven  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  on  the  Scud." 

It  was  a  tempting  offer ;  but  just  then 
the  Scud  came  out,  his  jockey  on  his  back, 
and  the  Captain  began  to  think — but  no ; 
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the  tiling  was  impossible — that  he'd  been 
done. 

The  horse  galloped  well  and  strong.  A 
sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  Grindley 
Groodge.  He  walked  rapidly  away  to  the 
start.  As  he  went  down  he  spoke  to  one 
or  two  of  the  jockeys  who  overtook  him. 
The  favourite  must  win,  was  the  general 
opinion,  and  at  that  moment  he  came 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill  from  the 
Warren.  There  was  that  peculiar  bloom 
on  his  coat  which  denoted  superb  condition ; 
his  eye  was  bright  and  clear,  and  he  moved, 
even  in  his  walk,  with  the  elasticity  of 
vigorous  health.  Nat  Gosling  led  him, 
with  his  cunning  old  eyes  on  the  ground ; 
he  dared  not  look  up.  Then  Grindley 
Goodge  looked  at  the  jockey.  For  a 
minute   of  two    he   thought   of   the   risk. 
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"Was  it  too  late?  and  would  a  couple  of 
thousand  do  ?  But  lie  looked  at  him,  and 
he  saw  in  his  eye  an  honesty  and  a  resolu- 
tion as  great  as  Fordham's.  He  knew  it 
was  useless  to  run  the  risk. 


CHAPTEE    XYIL 

HOW   TO    PROVIDE    FOR    SETTLING    DAY. 

They're  off!  A  struggling  mass  fights  its 
way  up  the  hill.  Easper  rushes  to  the 
front,  and  Locomotive  and  the  Flying  Scud 
follow.  Grindley  Goodge  can  see  no  more. 
A  good  outsider,  Argus's  cockboat,  leads 
round  Tattenham  Corner.  They  descend 
the  hill.  The  Scud  hugs  the  rails,  his 
jockey  not  moving  yet,  while  some  are 
hopelessly  beaten,  and  the  rest  are  at  work. 
Opposite  the  stand  it  is  Easper  or  Locomo- 
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tive,  and  the  shouts  reach  Grindley  Goodge 
where  he  stands.  No  \  on  the  lower  side, 
one  hundred  yards  from  home,  comes  the 
Flying  Scud.  All  eyes  are  on  the  other 
two,  while  with  one  squeeze,  and  letting 
him  out  almost  imperceptibly,  the  Scud  is 
landed  an  easy  winner  by  a  couple  of 
lengths.  Grindley  Goodge  stayed  to  hear 
no  more :  pale,  crestfallen,  and  cursing  his 
ill-success,  he  seeks  his  brougham  silently 
among  the  noisy  crowd.  The  horses  are 
put  to,  and  without  daring  to  question 
one  another,  in  half  an  hour  the  confede- 
rates are  on  their  way  back  to  town. 

When  a  man  is  simply  ruined,  there's  an 
end  of  him — society's  done  with  him  ;  he 
excites  no  more  interest  than  if  he  were 
dead  and  buried ;  but  when  a  man  is 
several  thousands  worse  than  ruined,  there 
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remains  about  him  a  sort  of  negative 
vitality,  so  to  speak,  which  makes  him  still 
an  object  of  interest.  Above  all,  if  he  be 
concerned  in  an  unfinished  elopement,  and 
a  forgery,  but  be  still  floating  on  the  surface 
of  respectable  society,  the  reader  must  be 
content  to  follow  him  for  a  chapter  or  two 
more  to  his  legitimate  end. 

One  road  lay  open  to  Grindley  Goodge 
and  his  associates,  and  that,  after  mature 
deliberation,  they  determined  to  pursue. 
We  shall  see  what  it  was,  and  how  it 
answered. 

"  Then,"  said  Grindley  Goodge,  "  you 
think  play  at  the  Club  will  be  high  to- 
night?" 

And  he  prepared  to  leave  Major  Mulli- 
gan's, where  he  had  been  landed  after  the 
Derby. 
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"  Faith,  I  do.  They'll  be  mighty  flush 
of  money,"  replied  the  Major,  turning  over 
some  loose  silver  in  an  otherwise  empty 
pocket.  "  There'll  be  Woodbie,  and  Mere- 
dith, and  Glenlivat,  and  that  party.  And 
the  money,  Goodge?"  added  he,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause. 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  It  must  be  got ; 
and  we'll  try  our  plan  if  Mo.  Davis  fails 
us."     With  this  he  started. 

When  he  reached  his  own  door  in 
Piccadilly,  Mrs.  Wilson  met  him.  Tt  was 
still  early,  and  it  wanted  some  hour  and  a 
half  of  dinner  time.  No  one  had  yet 
returned  to  town  but  himself,  though  the 
news  of  Flying  Scud's  victory  was  pretty 
well  known. 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Wilson  !  is  she  upstairs  ?" 
And  he  seemed  now,  for  the  first  time,  to 
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recollect  that  lie  had  another  difficult  task 
on  hand. 

"She  is.  I  think  you  should  see  her. 
She  is  restless  and  irritable,  and  wonders 
her  friend,  Nat  Grosling,  I  think  she  calls 
him,  has  not  yet  been  to  see  her.'* 

"What!  on  the  Derby  Day!  Come, 
Mrs.  Wilson  !  You  can  find  an  excuse  for 
an  absent  friend.  Has  she  asked  for  no  one 
else  ?" 

"  Not  yet.     Is  she  likely  to  ?" 

"  Possibly.  But  she  can  see  no  one  on  a 
day  like  this  ;  to-morrow,  of  course." 

And  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  slow  to  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  allaying  Kate 
Eideout's  fears,  which  were  not  great,  for 
she  fully  believed  herself  to  be  under  Nat 
Gosling's  protection  in  the  lodgings  of  Tom 
Meredith. 
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Meantime,  ISTat,  hearing  nothing  of  Kate 
on  his  return  from  the  Derby,  had  tele- 
graphed to  JSTobbley,  and,  we  need  hardly 
say,  the  answer  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory. But  he  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  In  a  few  hours  he  had 
visited  the  station  at  Clairville  ;  had  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Inspector  of  Police ;  had 
got  a  clue  which  carried  him  in  pursuit  of 
his  whilome  granddaughter ;  and  which 
landed  him  that  night  in  London,  having 
left  the  Scud  and  his  companions  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Ireland  until  his  re- 
turn. 

At  half  past  seven  that  evening — that  is, 
about  two  hours  after  his  return  to  town, 
Grindley  Goodge  was  leaning  over  the 
shoulder  of  his  friend  Mr.  Chouser,  whose 
face  wore  a  perplexed  and  haggard  look,  not 
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peculiar  to  poverty  more  than  to  crime.  He 
sat  with  his  hand  on  a  paper,  unwilling  to 
conclude,  as  it  seemed,  some  difficult  or 
nefarious  transaction.  He  looked  at 
Grindley  Goodge  with  a  deprecatory  ex- 
pression ;  but  he  was  inexorable. 

"  It  must  be  done,  Chouser,  and  at  once. 
Mo.  can't  or  won't  assist  us  without.  Tut, 
man !  why  strain  at  gnats  after  swallowing 
camels,  burdens  and  all.  It  will  all  be 
repaid,  and  the  bill  cancelled  by  to-morrow. 
There  —  that's  right ;  the  man  himself 
wouldn't  know  it,  if  he  stood  where  I  do. 
We're  saved,  and  shall  start  again,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Scuds  in  the  world ;"  saying 
which,  he  took  from  the  reluctant  hand  of 
Mr.  Chouser  the  paper,  still  wet  with  his 
signature. 

Eleven   o'clock   had    struck    that    night 
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when  the  Turf  Club  presented  an  unusual 
appearance  of  bustle.  The  race  was  being 
discussed  in  loud  tones  all  over  the  room'. 
Men  in  every  costume  were  there,  from  the 
most  elaborate  toilette,  in  which  they  had 
been  dining,  to  the  same  dusty  garments  in 
which  three  hours  before  they  had  threaded 
the  Epsom  road,  or  the  London  streets,  on 
their  return  from  the  rail.  The  owner  of 
the  Flying  Scud  was  among  them,  receiving 
congratulations,  and  amidst  them  all  he 
was  thinking,  good,  simple  soul,  of  the 
absence  of  one  who  might  have  shared  and 
would  have  fully  appreciated  his  feeling. 
He  had  been  dining,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  his  excitement  was 
not  wholly  owing  to  the  events  of  the  day. 
Lord  Woodbie  was  there,  with  Fitzwalter 
and  Lord  Grlenlivat,  running  through  his 
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book,  and  speculating  on  an  Oaks  filly  for 
Friday.  The  first  of  these  three  had 
allowed  all  his  discretion  to  evaj^orate  with 
his  new  disappointment.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  this  amusement  became 
tame ;  and  they  adjourned  from  the 
spacious  apartment  in  Tvhich  such  public 
business  was  transacted,  to  one  of  those 
private  rooms  where  hazard,  whist,  piquet, 
or  ecarte  could  be  indulged  in  at  any  hour, 
and  to  any  extent. 

The  present  occupants  of  one  of  these 
rooms  were  Major  Mulligan,  Goodge, 
Chouser,  Mo.  Davis,  and  a  young  man  or 
two  about  town,  more  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  play  than  for  the  prudence  which 
dictated  their  measure  or  selection  of 
opponents.  They  w^ere  deep  in  ecarte, 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  men  we  have 
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mentioned.  For  some  time  the  game  went 
on  with  varied  success,  and  several  hundreds 
changed  hands. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  room  became 
thinner,  until  the  more  inveterate  gamblers 
were  alone  left  at  the  table,  or  around 
it. 

Meredith,  who  had  been  indulging  freely 
in  champagne,  was,  even  then,  a  heavy 
loser;  and  had  made  way  for  Lord  Glen- 
livat,  who,  in  his  turn,  relinquished  his 
seat,  to  some  one  equally  unfortunate. 

Lord  Woodbie  had  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful ;  and  whether  himself  as  a  player, 
or  covering  the  stakes  of  an  adversary,  was 
in  a  vein  of  luck. 

"  Come,  Meredith,"  said  he,  carelessly, 
"take  your  seat  again;  Goodge's  luck  can't 
ii'o  on  for  ever ;"  and  as  Meredith  took  the 
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vacant  place  once  more,  he  put  down  a 
heavy  stake  upon  the  table. 

Again  and  again  he  lost,  offering  his 
seat,  as  usual,  to  some  other  player.  On 
looking  up,  after  some  time,  he  found  the 
room  deserted  by  all  but  the  confederates, 
Lord  Woodbie,  and  Fitzwalter. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Major ;  "  go  on, 
Meredith,  and  get  it  back  if  you 
can. 

And  Chouser  re-echoed  the  sentiment  so 
congenial  to  his  object.  Another  thousand 
was  gone,  and  Meredith  continued. 

"  Whom  do  you  back,  my  lord  ?"  said 
the  Squire  of  Nobbley,  whose  flushed  cheek 
and  glistening  eye  told  a  tale  of  violent 
passion  within. 

"  I  shall  back  the  Captain ;  he's  in  luck 
to-night,  and  you're  not." 
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Again  lie  lost. 

"Give  it  up,  Meredith,"  said  the 
youngster,  good-naturedly ;  "  to-night,  at 
all  events,  you're  not  —  not  —  well,  you 
know,  the  fact  is  you're  no  match  for  Cap- 
tain Groodge." 

Meredith  half  rose  in  his  chair.  **Do 
you  mean  to  insinuate,  my  lord,  that '* 

A  chorus  of  voices  arose  :  "  Sit  down  ; 
no,  no  ;  of  course  not.  There  !  finish  the 
game ;  it's  all  right — five  hundred." 

"  I  say,"  began  the  Squire  again,  "  do 
you  mean "  and  again  the  same  remon- 
strance quieted  him. 

"  I  say,  then,  if  I'm  not  able  to  play 
my  own  game,  will  you  cover  that  ?" 
and  he  placed  a  roll  of  notes  on  the 
table. 

Lord  Woodbie  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
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and  carefully  counting  tlie  notes,  drew  from 
his  own  pocket  a  like  sum. 

"  Yes,  I  will,  Meredith— for  the  last  time 
to-night.  I've  won  enough ;  this  time, 
however,  I  cover." 

The  game  proceeded.  Lord  Woodbie 
shifted  his  position,  standing  away  from 
the  table,  and  offering  no  advice  to 
Goodge. 

"  Four  to  three,"  said  Tom,  with  flushed 
and  eager  look ;  "  four  to  three ;  I'll  lay 
the  odds." 

Again  Lord  Woodbie  moved.  "  I'll 
take  them,"  said  his  lordship,  "in  hun- 
dreds." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Chouser ;  and  the 
game  proceeded. 

Meredith  marked  his  four,  and  Goodge 
dealt.      Lord    Woodbie    never    moved    his 
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eye  from  his  hand,  and  his  cheek  burned 
like  fire. 

"  The  king  !"  said  Goodge,  turning  him 
up.  "  Ah  !  you  play  the  knave,  the  queen, 
the  ace ;  what,  no  more  trumps,  Mr. 
Meredith  ?  There's  the  king  of  spades. 
Three  and  two  are  five — game." 

A  long-drawn  breath  succeeded  this  pain- 
ful scene,  and  Tom  Meredith  turned  to 
Lord  Woodbie,  and  said,  "  Take  your 
money,  my  lord." 

"  Excuse  me,  that's  impossible.  I  can 
take  my  own,  but  not  yours." 

"  Nonsense,  my  lord ;"  and  the  players 
rose  together.  "  This  is  child's  play.  I 
insist  !  You  refuse  ?  You  wish  to  insult 
me,  Lord  Woodbie." 

"No,  Meredith;  the  money's  not  mine, 
nor  does  it  belong  to  those  men.     You've 
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been  swindled.  I  saw  Mr.  Davis  distinctly 
telegraphing :  I  thought  so  before — I  know 
it  now;  and  Captain  Goodge  slipped  the 
king." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  cards  were  thrown  violently  in 
his  face ;  and  nothing  but  Meredith's 
strong  arm,  and  now  recovered  reason, 
prevented  a  blow  in  return.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  room  was  cleared. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    CLOSE    FINISH. 

In  an  age  not  given  to  fighting,  and  when 
the  mercy  of  judicial  modesty  and  the  cheap 
arbitration  of  law  heals  every  wound,  it  was 
impossible  to  pocket  up  such  wrongs,  even 
if  your  breeches  were  but  able  to  carry 
them.  Goodge  knew  this,  and  the  only 
justice  we  can  do  him  is  to  say  that,  if  a 
bully,  he  was  no  coward.  It  was  no  regard 
to  Lord  Woodbie's  age  that  inclined  him  to 
fighting  ;  and  when  he  took  his  way  to  Mul- 
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ligan's  room  his  determination  was  taken  on 
far  other  grounds. 

Even  England  has  a  warm  night  or  two 
in  the  year,  which  will  admit  of  fresh  air ; 
and  this,  of  which  I  write,  was  one  of 
them. 

We  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  his- 
tory that  the  interior  room  at  the  Major's 
opened  by  a  window  into  a  balcony  or  semi- 
conservatory  of  lattice- work  and  ivy,  at  this 
season  full  of  plants.  It  served  for  summer 
contemplation  or  an  evening's  siesta.  It 
had  not  been  used  this  season.  On  the 
night  in  question,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Major,  Julia  Latimer  had  betaken 
herself  from  a  heated  room  to  the  cooler 
atmosphere  of  a  London  sky  at  midnight ; 
and,  lost  in  a  reverie,  of  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  guess  the  subject,   was 
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only  roused  by  hearing  voices  in  the  room, 
which  was  lighted  by  nothing  but  a  sum- 
mer moon. 

The  first  words  startled  her,  and  she 
suppressed  her  very  breathing,  so  intently 
was  she  bent  on  learning  more  of  the 
diabolical  scheme  that  unfolded  itself  in 
a  moment  in  all  its  malignity.  The 
words  came  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  but 
with  a  hoarse  malice  that  made  them  ten- 
fold and  terribly  audible. 

"  Don't  you  see  ? — my  safety,  the  safety 
of  us  all,  depends  upon  his  death.  Don't 
talk  to  me  about  his  age.  Lord  Woodbie 
is  old  enough  to  win  or  to  lose  money,  and 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  man.  If  he 
wants  a  lesson  he  must  have  it,  and  boy- 
hood is  the  time  for  learning.  The  forgery 
of  his  name  to  that  acceptance  will  send  us 
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all  to  the  hulks,  and  our  best  chance  is  in 
my  shooting  him," 

"  Then  you  must  find  another  friend^ 
Goodge.  We're  accustomed  to  some  curi- 
ous things  in  that  way  in  Tipperary, 
and  Gralway  is  no  way  behind  London 
in  its  punctilious  notions  of  honour;  but 
I'll  not  go  out  to  see  you  shoot  Lord 
Woodbie  for  all  the  money  in  the  Ex- 
chequer." 

Groodge  replied  in  a  coarse  and  heartless 
rejoinder,  and  left  the  house  ;  and  when  her 
uncle  retired  from  the  back  drawing  room, 
Julia  Latimer  made  no  delay  in  escaping  to 
her  chamber. 

Horrified  as  she  was  by  the  disclosures 
she  had  thus  briefly  and  accidentally  heard, 
Julia's  mind  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Her   lover,   after   her   own    generous   self- 
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sacrifices  for  his  sake,  as  she  imagined,  had 
been  swindled  and  robbed  by  the  associates 
of  her  own  uncle,  and  was  now  to  be  ruth- 
lessly murdered,  for  it  was  nothing  less  in 
intention,  by  one  of  them.  To  the  cause 
of  quarrel,  for  that  she  divined  it  to  be,  she 
gave  no  heed.  Her  duty  was  clear  enough  ; 
and  if  her  own  father  had  stood  in  the  place 
of  Grindley  Goodge  or  Major  Mulligan,  she 
would  have  denounced  him.  The  question 
was  how  best  to  do  so,  with  the  certainty 
of  her  demand  for  assistance  being  speedily 
supplied. 

Lord  Woodbie's  family  presented  the 
readiest  channel  for  his  safety  ;  his  mo- 
ther, or  his  uncle,  the  Duke.  But  was  she 
the  person,  or  in  a  position  to  claim  it? 
— there  was  the  difficulty.  The  morning's 
light  solved  it.     The  danger  was  too  press- 
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ing ;  and  even  now  she  might  be  too  late ; 
but  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  self-esteem 
should  be  made,  w^here  the  life  of  one  and 
the  happiness  of  so  many  were  involved. 
Long  before  JMajor  Mulhgan  had  returned 
to  consciousness  of  what  was  passing,  Julia 
Latimer  was  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
/'  My  Lady  was  not  up." 

"  Was  Lord  Woodbie  in  the  house  ?" 

With  a  highly-bred  stare,  and  a  cognisant 
look,  which  would  have  obtained  for  him  a 
broken  head,  had  Julia  Latimer  been  as 
rusee  as  she  was  brave. 

"  He  w^ould  inquire  of  his  lordship's  own 
servant." 

"  He  was  in  the  house,  but  not  yet 
moving.'* 

Then  Miss  Latimer  would  stay  until 
Lady  Woodbie  could  see  her;  and,  having 
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given  her  card,  she  was  shown  into  Lady 
Woodbie's  boudoir,  where  she  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Ladv  Woodbie  was  an  anxious 
mother,  and  she  guessed  that  the  errand  of 
Julia  Latimer  must  have  reference  to  her 
son. 

And  so  it  had ;  and  a  very  wretched 
errand  it  was,  when  it  was  accomplished. 
Lady  Woodbie  was  at  her  wit's  end,  and 
went  at  once  imploringly  to  her  son.  Lord 
Woodbie  was  an  English  gentleman,  with 
the  feelings  of  one.  He  neither  lied  to  his 
mother,  nor  mocked  her  anxieties.  He  was 
willing  to  meet  his  present  difficulties  as 
his  world  told  him  he  should  do  ;  but  the 
story  of  the  forgery  was  new  to  him ;  and 
though  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  murdered  by  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  swindler,  the  feeling  of  society  was  against 
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the  same  necessity  for  accommodating  a 
felon.  His  case  was  in  the  Lands  of  Tom 
Meredith,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  suffer  in  them  by  a  knowledge 
of  these  facts.  For  once  in  his  life  his 
lordship  allowed  himself  to  be  aroused, 
and  Messrs.  Sharpus  and  Doggett,  the 
detectives,  with  other  engines  of  the  law, 
were  soon  at  work  in  search  of  the  false 
acceptance. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  Derby — a  day  on  which  so 
much  business  had  been  done  —  Captain 
Grindley  Groodge  sat  moodily  in  his  arm- 
chair in  Piccadilly.  He  was  sorely  per- 
plexed in  his  present  position  as  to  Kate 
Eideout,  who  remained  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  a  visit  from  Nat  Gos- 
ling   or   Tom   Meredith.      He  would  wil- 
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lingly  have  broiiglit  matters  to  a  close; 
but  neither  prudence  nor  leisure  dictated 
such  a  step.  He  watched  nervously,  but 
resolutely,  for  the  summons  which  was  sure 
to  come. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  the  servant, 
Dixon,  announced  Mr.  Fitzwalter,  and  Mr. 
Meredith.  After  the  most  formal  greeting, 
during  which  the  face  of  the  Squire  seemed 
to  gather  a  force  or  volume  of  contemptuous 
displeasure,  while  that  of  Goodge  retained  a 
maliciously  triumphant  expression,  the  latter 
said  curtly — 

"  I  guess  the  errand  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  intrusion." 

"  I  think  not,  sir,  or  you  would  not  have 
awaited  it,"  replied  the  other. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  justify  before  the  world 
the  course  I  took  to  defend  my  honour  in  a 
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private  room  ;  I  should  myself  have  insisted 
upon  a  meeting." 

"  Which  no  honest  gentleman  will  feel 
bound  to  give  you." 

"  You  will,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  Lord 
Woodbie's  claims  have  been  first  consi- 
dered," said  the  Captain,  with  unabashed 
front,  but  lips  white  with  passion. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  shall  expect  a  denial  of  this 
five  hundred  pound  note,  which  my  servant 
has  only  this  morning  given  to  me,  as  the 
bribe  you  conveyed  to  him  for  his  supposed 
confederacy  in  poisoning  my  horse.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  to  him  the  imprudence 
of  tampering  with  such  rascalit}^  even 
with  the  best  intentions ;  though  it  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  exposing  your 
character,  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
lost." 
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Saying  whicli,  Tom  Meredith  placed  tlie 
note  upon  tlie  table. 

"  A  falsehood  by  which  you  wish  to 
shield  your  own  and  your  friend's  coward- 
ice, but  it  shall  not  avail  you." 

And  Grindley  Groodge,  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  table,  seized  a  whip, 
and  sprang  towards  Meredith.  The  latter 
was  too  quick  for  him.  He  caught  the 
upraised  hand  of  the  assailant,  and  had 
just  wrested  the  whip  from  his  grasp, 
when  the  door  flew  open  again,  and, 
with  burning  cheeks  and  bright  blue 
eyes  full  of  anger,  accompanied  by  Kat 
Gosling,  Kate  Eideout  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

On  seeing  Meredith  she  stopped.  The 
man  under  whose  name  she  had  been  thus 
entraj^ped  was  present.     The  words  of  re- 
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proach  died  on  her  lips,  and  as  she  was 
in  the  act  of  falling  Tom  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Some  more  of  yonr  handywork,  sir. 
Were  it  not  for  her  presence,  the  horse- 
whip were  well  employed  over  your 
shoulders.  The  law  keeps  such  punish- 
ment for  its  most  cowardly  offenders.  I'm 
glad  you've  found  her,  Nat,  in  time  to 
save  her  from  linking  her  fate  with  such  a 
hound." 

"Ah,  Squire  1"  and  as  he  spoke  he  shook 
his  head,  and  received  poor  Kate  at  the 
Squire's  hands — the  colour  was  returning 
to  her  cheeks  with  redoubled  power — "  I'm 
sorry  you  don't  know  my  poor  girl  better. 
We've  found  her.  Eead  that  note,  Squire, 
and  ask  that  Captain  Goodge  there  whether 
he  knows  ought  o'  the  matter;  if  not,  we'll 
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send  for  Dixon — if  the  policemen  '11  let  him 
upstairs  to  speak  for  hisself.  There's  him 
and  his  pal,  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  but  they're  inno- 
cent as  doves  to  that  fellow  that's  been 
wading  through  the  world  up  to  his  neck 
in  rascality,  these  twenty  years  past,  and 
calling  hisself  a  gentleman.  But  come, 
my  girl,  we'll  go  back  to  Nobbley.  The 
Squire  shall  know  all  about  it  when  he 
gets  there.  There's  wickedness  enough  in 
these  south  country  lads  to  beat  the  devil 
hisself,  let  alone  the  'cutest  Yorkshire  man 
that  ever  was  foaled." 

With  which  compliment  to  London,  Nat 
Gosling  turned  on  his  heel  and  sought  the 
door. 

But  his  way  was  blocked  by  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Quail,  the  Middlethorpe 
attorney,  in  whose  wake  followed  two  police- 
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men,  and  the  unhappy  Chouser.  Mr.  Quail's 
apologies  were  ample. 

"  Time  very  pressing — Duke  of  Cadwallo. 
Sharpus  and  Doggett.  Too  much  gentle- 
man's paper  abroad  just  about  this  time, 
from  the  Derby  to  Ascot  week.  Obliged 
to  be  cautious.  Unfortunately,  an  accept- 
ance, purporting  to  be  Lord  Woodbie's  for 
two  thousand,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  negotiator  had  given  up  Mr.  Chouser, 
and  Mr.  Chouser  had  split.  Captain 
Grindley  Goodge  must  appear  before  the 
magistrates,  and  the  cab  was  at  the 
door." 

Mr.  Quail  bowed  to  the  Captain,  as 
if  he  were  the  most  injured  man  alive, 
and  shook  hands  heartily  with  Squire 
Meredith,  whose  mission  seemed  to  be 
fulfilled. 
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Chouser,  Mo.  Davis,  and  Goodge,  were 
committed  for  trial,  and  the  house  at  the  back 
of  Langham  Place,  when  visited,  was  found 
to  be  empty.  Strange  to  say,  the  Major 
passed  from  society,  and  left  behind  him  a 
moderate  reputation,  as  times  go.  Julia  was 
found  at  Lady  MacStickler's,  and  one  year 
later  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  for  Lady  Wood- 
bie,  having  persuaded  herself  that  Woodbie 
could  not  live  without  her,  at  length  found 
means  to  persuade  everybody  else  of  the 
same. 

Nobbley  Hall  has  a  mistress — a  good 
one,  and  a  pretty,  none  the  worse  for  her 
early  troubles.  Tom  was  not  difficult  to  be 
convinced,  and  quite  willing  to  forgive  the 
girl  who  could  be  spirited  away  by  the 
forgery  of  his  own  name.  He's  given  up 
London,  and  keeps  a  fair  stud  of  second- 
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class  horses ;  but  lie  has  never  had  a 
Derby  winner  since  the  days  of  the  Flying 
Scud. 


THE    END. 
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